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THE RESPONSES OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
TO A SET OF STRUCTURED SITUATIONS 
CONCERNING TEACHING AS A CAREER 


ALFRED HAROLD JOHNSON* 
University of Wisconsin** 


SECTION I 
INTRODUC TION 


FEW PERSONS will deny that the public 
schools of the United States are of great impor- 
tance to the future welfare of the country. All of 
these schools, though they differ in type, have a 
common purpose in that they constitute one of 
the chief instruments for transmitting our Amer- 
ican heritage and our American democratic 
ideals. 1 

In recent years it has become a commonplace 
that the adequacy of these schools for perform- 
ing their tasks has been threatened by serious 
shortages of qualified teachers. A report by 
Harold J. Bowers2, supervisor of teacher edu- 
cation and certification in the State Department 
of Education in Ohio, expresses concern over 
teacher supply and demand. Theconcern arises 
from data which show that the demand for new 
teachers will continue to be acute for ten more 
years, at least, and that there will not bean im- 
portant increase in the number of new teachers 
until the mid-sixties. The report states that 
there simply will not be enough high school 
graduates to produce the needed teachers until 
that time. 

At the national level the situation is similar 
to that described in Ohio. A survey released re- 
cently by the National Education Association3 
states that nearly one million American children 
are being deprived of full educational opportuni- 
ties during the current year. This deprivation 
comes as a result of eleven years of increasing 
enrollments, with consequent shortages of teach- 
ers and classrooms. Children will continue to 
be squeezed into ‘‘understaffed, overcrowded, 
often obsolete school buildings on half or part- 
time schedules’’, according to this report. 

There are those who would have it that com- 
paratively low salaries are the chief, perhaps 
the only, cause for the failure of an adequate 





* See all footnotes at end of article. 
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number of young people to prepare for teaching. 
But there is considerable evidence that other con- 
siderations play an important part. A study of 
Stevens4 in Maryland in 1954 concludes, among 
other things, that 62 percent of her students be- 
lieved that the teaching profession is a deterrent 
to marriage for women. The same study reports 
that the opportunity for advancement in the teach- 
ing profession is poor, in the opinion of many stu- 
dents. Of those who mentioned this feature of the 
teaching career, twice as many thought the oppor- 
tunities were poor, as thought the chances were 


Burke5, in a questionnaire-type study, brought 
out the following additional reasons for students’ 
lack of interest in the teaching career: monotony, 
nervous strain, and social restrictions upon wom- 
en. 

The social status of the teacher in this country 
has been studied in relation to its effect upon the 
quantity and quality of recruits for teaching. Re- 
search studies® during the last three years have 
attempted to answer the question: Where do pu- 
pils and parents place teaching in a subjective 
ranking of various occupations? Richey, Phillips 
and Fox? found that Indiana high-school students 
in rural communities gave teaching a lower pres- 
tige rating than that accorded to a number of other 
careers. They ranked eighteen occupations 
ranging from physician to bootblack. The physi- 
cian ranked 1; the lawyer, 2; the farmer, 3; the 
college professor, 6.5; the high-school teacher, 
10; and the elementary school teacher, 13 (below 
secretary and bookkeeper). City high school stu- 
dents ranked physician 1; lawyer, 2; college pro- 
fessor, 3.5, tied with registered nurse; high- 
school teacher, 8; and elementary-school teach- 
er, 11.5, following secretary and tied withfarm- 
er. 

That there is a need for more information con- 
cerning the reasons for the failure of high school 
students to choose teaching as a vocation is one 
of the assumptions underlying the present study. 
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This assumption is based, in part, on the fact 
that the evidence is not complete in a geographic 
sense. Moreover, many studies deal with col- 
lege students in Education classes, while com- 
paratively few deal with high-school students. 
The importance of the attitudes of high-school 
seniors, insofar as these apply toteaching, might 
be emphasized by the following: 


1. An attitude is a learned predisposition to 
react in a characteristic way, favorable or unfa- 
vorable, toward a person, object, or idea, and 
is usually emotionally toned. 

2. There is evidence to show that the decision 
to become a teacher is made at or before the 
senior year in high school. Fielstra? reports 
that tl.e decision to become a teacher was made 
before graduation by 50 percent of the high- 
schovl students participating in his study. Stev- 
ens!0 indicates that approximately one-fifth of 
the students who had decided to teach, out of 
3900 high-school students in an Indiana sur vey, 
had made their decision before they entered the 
seventh grade. Forty-four percent made the de- 
cision sometime during grades 7 chrough 10. 
Stevens states further that recruitment needs to 
begin early in the prospect’s scholastic career, 
and that teachers must play an importantpart in 
it. 


The overall problem in this investigation is 
to determine what the individuals in a group of 
high-school seniors selected from four Ohio com- 
munities think about teaching as a career. Close- 
ly involved in this are the students’ thoughts 
about those who conduct the school, and their 
ideas about the school itself. This thinking may 
originate from individual and group experiences 
with the school, from community mores, or from 
parental attitudes. It may have its roots in all 
of these (as well as in additional) sources. But 
the origins are of secondary importance in this 
thesis. Of primary importance is what they do 
think about teaching and about school. 

More specifically, answers will be sought to 
the following questions: 


1. What variations in the concepts concerning 
teaching and school, if any, exist among the 
high-school seniors of the four communities 
to be studied? Are these differences a reflec- 
tion of the backgrounds of the communities? 


. Are there any significant differences between 
the sexes among these seniors in attitudes 
toward school and teaching? 


. What concepts of the parent-teacher relation- 
ship do these high school seniors have? 


4. What concepts of teacher-principal-pupil re- 





lationship do these high-school seniors have? 


. Do these seniors feel that the teaching career 
is a deterrent to marriage and the rearing of 
a family? 


. What is the opinion at present of these seniors 
concerning the adequacy of teachers’ salaries? 


. Is the required training for teaching, in the 
minds of these students, a deterrent to the se- 
lection of teaching as a career? 


. What is the relationship, if any, between fa- 
thers’ occupations and attitudes toward teach- 
ing as a career? 


. Are there significant differences in the re- 
sponses of those who are members of the Fu- 
ture Teachers of America organization? 


The answers to these questions will be sought 
through the analysis of responses to a projective 
device which will be fully described in pages to 
follow. 

Answers will also be sought to the following 
minor questions: 


1. What interrelationships exist between scores 
on the Bell Adjustment Inventory and the re- 
sponses to the projective instrument? 


. How do responses on the projective device 
compare with responses on the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record administered to one-half of the 
students, and the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank administered to the other half? 


SECTION II 
THE DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


THE OBJECTIVE of this study, as was already 
said, is to consider the responses of a group of 
high-school seniors to a set of structured sit ua- 
tions which deal with teaching as a career. It is 
a non-sampling, descriptive investigation. 


The Subjects 


The subjects were 170 high-school seniors se- 
lected from four schools in four different com- 
munities. Of the 170, approximately one-half 
were from three rural high schools, andone-half 
from a high school in a small city. 

Six classes, of approximately 30 students in 
academic subjects, were chosen—one from each 
of the three rural high schools and three from 
the city high school. In two of the rural schools 
the subjects were taken from a senior social 
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studies class, and in the third school an English 

class was used. In the city school, three senior 
social studies classes were used. (The schools 
will be designated hereinafter as Rural School A, 


Rural School B, Rural School C, and City School). 


From the school records, the following infor- 
mation was obtained: birth dates, intelligence 
test scores, grade-point averages, and types 
of courses pursued.* An outstanding point of dif- 
ference in the schools was in the percentage of 
subjects pursuing a college-entrance course. 
These were as follows: City school, 42%; Rural 
School A, 17%; Rural School B, 29%; and Rural 
School C, 29%. 


The Schools 


School A is located in a rural community of 
about 1000 population. The township in which it 
is located is a richly productive agricultural ar- 
ea. There is no industrial establishment of any 
size, but some of the citizens commute to near- 
by cities to industrial jobs. The population con- 
tains a fairly large segment of the Mennonite 
sect which exerts a strong influence on commun- 
ity and school affairs. The township is ‘‘dry’’ 
by local option—contains no taverns or bars, and 
no alcoholic beverages are sold in it. Dancing 
is not permitted in the high school. Athletics 
play an important part in a somewhat limited ac- 
tivity program, but are not judged to be over - 
emphasized. The enrollment has grown in re- 
cent years to 295 in grades 9-12. The building 
is located in the town. It is over 15 years old 
and of a conventional type. Grounds are ample 
and well maintained, as is the building. The tax- 
duplicate shows a real estate valuation of $9805 
per pupil. 

School B differs from school A in several re- 
spects. It is located in the open country area, 
and serves a recently consolidated district em- 
bracing three small communities. Agricultural 
production is much lower and there are propor- 
tionately more wage-earners commuting to near- 
by industrial centers. Community mores are 
not as strict in a certain sense. Dancingis per- 
mitted and light wines and beer are soldat places 
within the district. The high school is housed 
quite adequately in a new, modern buiiding. The 
enrollment is 322. The real estate valuationfor 
tax purposes is $9364 per pupil. 

School C is located in another recently consol- 
idated district. This one includes two small 
towns. Apart of the district consists of a pros- 
perous farming area. There has been, since con- 
solidation, considerable conflict over the attempt 
to pass a bond issue to construct a badly needed 
new high-school building. Several such bond 
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issues have failed to pass. Asa result, the 
school program has been handicapped by inade- 
quate housing, it being necessary to divide the ac- 
tivities being carried on between two buildings lo- 
cated several miles apart, in order toameliorate 
crowded conditions as much as possible. The en- 
rollment is 280. The school has been noted fora 
number of years for its championship basketball 
and baseball teams, and the extra-curricular pro- 
gram of the school is dominated by thisfact. The 
assessed property value per pupil is $9473. 

The city high school is located in the county 
seat, which has a population of 15,000. It is lo- 
cated 50 miles south of Cleveland, 40 miles south- 
west of Akron, and 30 miles west of Canton. It . 
is a city of diversified small industries and, on 
the whole, is a prosperous community. Though 
there are considerable variations in income and 
social status, there are no outright slum areas. 
There are small Italian and Negro sections but 
these are not characterized by strict boundaries 
and there is considerable intermingling. Schools 
are well supported. The scholastic standing is 
high as determined by various state competitive 
examinations and student success in college. En- 
rollment in grades 9-12 is 728. One hundred of 
these are from rural townships having no high 
schools of their own. A rather full program of 
varied activities is carred on. The presence of 
a small liberal arts college and a state agricul- 
tural experiment station have considerable effect 
upon the educational and cultural tone of the com- 
munity and schools. The school in the past has 
placed most emphasis on college preparation, but 
in recent years increasing attention has been 
focused upon shop, business, and generally te r- 
minal courses of study. The property valuation 
per pupil is $12, 000. 


Data-Gathering Devices 








The major data-gathering device employed in 
the study was a projective-technique instrument 
first used by its designer, Miss Leila Stevens. 11 

This technique was used first of all because 
an unstructured response seemed highly de sir- 
able. High-school youngsters are quite sugges- 
tible and the writer was anxious not to put ideas 
into their heads. 

The projective technique consists essentially 
of the presentation of an ambiguous situation (or 
device) which the subject is asked to complete or 
interpret according to his own ideas, attitudes or 
desires. Following is a comment onthis tech- 
nique: 


Whena person is interpreting an ambig- 
uous social situation, he utilizes and or- 


*See Appendix C. (All references to Appendices will be found in original thesis on file in Library, Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin. ) 
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ganizes content of his own personal exper- 
iences. | 


Second, this instrument had been employed in 
another section of the country and it seemed de- 
sirable for comparative and confirmatory pur- 
poses to seek the responses of students in ce r- 
tain small town and rural mid-west communities. 
The device seemed well adapted for use in the 
present study. It was carefully constructed, 13 
and lent itself to standardized administration. 

As a part of the investigation, three addition- 
al devices were used: 

The Bell Adjustment Inventory was selected 
for administration to all of the students in the 
study because it is one of the more widely-known 
and widely-used instruments of its kind, and be- 
cause it was desired to compare adjustment 
scores with responses to the projective device. 
The manual for the Bell device was carefully 
studied and the limitations of such devices are 
recognized. Nevertheless, it was felt that the 
comparison would be of interest. 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank was se- 
lected for use in order to provide a comparison 
of attitudes toward teaching, as expressedin the 
responses to the projective protocols, and voca- 
tional interests as measured by a well-known vo- 
cational interest device. It was the original in- 
tention to use the Strong on all the subjects, but 
when it was found that the school administration 
at the city high school preferred the Kuder in- 
strument and would willingly furnish the blanks 
and provide the necessary time, it was decided 
to use the Kuder for that portion of the inv esti- 
gation. While the professional individuals con- 
sulted were of the opinion that the Strong was the 
better device,.there appeared to be considerable 
doubt about claims made for bothdevices. There- 
fore, since the interest in this area was was a 
minor one, and both vocational interest devices 
would serve for comparison purposes, the deci- 
sion to use both was made. 

Fathers’ occupations were obtained for com- 
parison purposes, in view of the fact that consid- 
erable research has been done on the question 
of the influences of such occupations upon the vo- 
cational choices of the children. 

Membership in the Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica organization was obtained from all the schools 
except one of the rural ones. It did not havea 
chapter of the organization, and it was not prac- 
tical to obtain considered, valid, prior decisions 
for the teaching career from the 31 subjects in- 
volved. Therefore the portion of the investiga- 
tion dealing with the comparison of responses 
on the data-gathering devices, between those 
who had chosen teaching and those who had not 
will be limited to about five-sixths or 140 out of 
the 170 subjects. 

The construction of the projective instrument 





requires some discussion at this point. The de- 
signer!4 devised the sketches in the instrument 
to bring out the pupils’ reactions to questions to 
be answered. Test administrations were followed 
by interviews to determine what revisions were 
indicated in terms of semantics, as indicated by 
pupil suggestions and examination of the re- 
sponses made. 

The designer also experimented with time 
allowances on these preliminary trials. It was 
found that three minutes per sketch was adequate, 
so that the entire instrument was capable of being 
presented in a single class period. Naturally this 
made for ease of administration, both as to ar- 
rangement and possible pupil fatigue. It was felt, 
too, that any necessity for splitting the test into 
parts for administration at different times would 
interfere with the securing of original, spontan- 
eous reactions, because reflection and disc us- 
sion would very likely change the ‘‘set’’ of the sub- 
ject. 

Following is a description of the instrument in 
the designer’s own words: 15 


In its final form the instrument is a 
booklet of fourteen!6 mimeographed pages 
stapled together (see Appendix A). It con- 
sists of a cover page, giving an int roduc- 
tion to the work and directions. On each of 
the next eleven pages is a very brief sketch 
of a situation with which a high school stu- 
dent is familiar, and with which he should 
feel some empathy.!7 Each sketch is fol- 
lowed by one or two questions and/or gen- 
eral directions for the projection of the sit- 
uation. Page ten calls alsofor a statement 
of fact; and page eleven for answers to four 
factual questions. ... 


An explanation of the purpose of each part of 
the projective instrument follows. The relation- 
ship of each part to the specific ae given 
in the statement of the problem18 will be shown. 

The cover page was designed to accomplish 
several things. In the first place, its careful di- 
rections were to make the instrument as nearly 
self-administering as possible. Second, it 
helped ease any pressure or anxiety on the part 
of the subject by assuring him: 


This is not a personality test. Itis not 
an English test. It is not a test of any kind. 
There are no wrong answers, so it will not 
be graded. 


Finally, it encouraged him to express his 
ideas freely and easily: 


This is a series of eleven, short, 
short, short stories, each presenting a 
situation. 





What You Are to Do 





Read the next page. Dash off your re- 
sponse. Your first reactionis best. Write 
freely as the situation unfolds in your im- 
agination or in your memory. 

Your frank honest answer is needed. 


The first specific question to which an answer 
was sought was: What variations, if any, exist 
among the seniors of the four communities to be 
studied? Are these differences a reflection of 
the backgrounds of the communities? Examina- 
tion of the instrument (see Appendix A) dis- 
closes that all of the situations have some bear- 
ing on this question. For example, the first two 
situations describe, respectively, a woman, and 
a man who are starting their first year of teach- 
ing. The subject is asked to describe the indi- 
viduals as each will be after ten years. Again, 
the fourth situation tells of a brother and sister 
discussing what they were going to do for a liv- 
ing. One has decided upon teaching and the other 
is very much opposed to this for several reasons. 
The subject is then asked to give: (1) the reasons 
for teaching given by the one who had decided to 
teach; and (2) the arguments given by the other 
one against teaching. Note that the subject is 
left to choose for himself whether it was the 
brother or sister who had chosen teaching. In 
other words, in the minds of these high school 
seniors, does teaching naturally fall into the cat- 
egory of a man’s job, or a woman’s? A perusal 
of the remainder of the ambiguous situations will 
show that all of the sections of the device give 
the students an opportunity to demonstrate atti- 
tudes toward teaching as a career, the school, 
and its personnel. 

1. The same can be said of the first of the 
more specific questions to which answers are 
sought. This question deals with possible varia- 
tions in attitude among the seniors in the various 
communities of the study. Here again it can be 
seen that all of the sections of the device deal 
with attitudes toward the teaching career, the 
school, and its personnel, and should, therefore, 
all have a bearing on the question stated. 

2. The question of differences between re- 
sponses of boys and girls is also a matter dealt 
with in all of the sections of the projective de- 
vice. 

3. The question of what concepts of the par- 
ent-teacher relationship these high-school sen- 
iors have is dealt with by the fifth situation in the 
device: 


Rayond Jenkins takes a note home 
to his parents. It is from Raymond’s 
teacher asking that one or both of his 
parents come in for an after-school 





conference with her. 


What do the parents think when they re- 
ceive the note? 


What happens during the conference? 


4. The subjects’ attitudes toward the teac he r- 
pupil-principal relationship is investigated by the 
eighth situation: 


For several days Eddie has been delib- 
erately interfering with progress in the 
classroom, in the cafeteria, the library, 
and the corridors by making unnecessary 
noise and confusion. His teacher has tried 
in many ways to get his cooperation. At 
last, she takes him to the principal’s of- 
fice. 


How does each person feel? 


5. Whether or not these seniors feel that the 
teaching career is a deterrent to marriage and 
the rearing of a family is the specific problem 
taken up by the ninth section, which is as follows: 


Helen, a senior in high school, said to 
her parents last night, ‘‘The FTA, that’s 
the Future Teachers of America club, had 
charge of the assembly program today. 
They were trying to interest us in teach- 
ing. I know teachers are needed, and I 
think I’d like to teach for a while, but not 
forever. I couldn’t ask this question in 
the auditorium, but—do teachers have any 
chances to get married? You know, so 
many nice teachers aren’t married. And 
can a girl keep on teaching after she is 
married? What if she had a family? Now 
don’t laugh. I really want to know. 


What did Helen’s parents tell her? 


The opinion of the subjects concerning the ad- 
equacy of teachers’ salaries, as well as the ade- 
quacy and accuracy of their information concern- 
ing them, is the subject of the tenth section: 


A college sophomore is having trouble 
deciding upon a major because no deci- 
sion upon an occupation has been made. 
This conversation takes place witha class- 
mate: 


‘“*Have you considered Education? 
There are plenty of job opportunities in 
the teaching field. ’’ 

“Yes, Ihave. And I think I wouldlike 
the work. But teachers’ salaries are too 
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low. ”’ 

**Oh, I don’t know. Teachers’ salaries 
have come up. Right now with a college 
degree, you could start teaching with an 
annual salary of — 


Complete the last sentence. Goon and 
tell what each one thinks about teachers’ 
salaries. 


7. The specific question of whether or not 
the required training, in the minds of these 
students is a deterrent to the selection of 
teaching as a career is investigated by the 
last section of the device: 


Two high school seniors were discus- 
sing their choice of occupation. One was 
going to be a teacher. The other asked, 
**Tell me about the training. How much 
does it cost? How many years do you 
have to go to college? Where do you go? 
Are those education courses any good?’’ 


What was the answer to each of these ques- 
tions ? 


8. Whatever relationship there is between fa- 
thers’ occupations and attitudes toward teaching 
as a career will apply to all of the sections of 
the projective device. 

9. Comparison of responses of members and 
non-members of the Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica organization utilizes all of the situations in 
the projective test. 


Administration of the Devices 





Arrangements to administer the data-gather- 
ing devices to the subjects in the three rural 
schools were made through consultation with the 
county superintendent and the high school princi- 
pals, and aided by the school testing supervisor 
in the city school. Since the writer was the 
teacher of senior social studies in the city school, 
permission was secured to administer the de- 
vices to three of his own senior social studies 
classes. Arrangements were made to provide 
for a substitute to teach the investigator’s clas- 
ses while the data was being gatheredat the rural 
schools. All of the school personnel cooperated 
freely and willingly in the experiment. All of the 
devices were administered by the writer. 

It was decided to administer all of the devices 
during the month of November 1955. Three vis- 
its were made to the rural schools at inter vals 
of one week. At each school, the projective de - 
vice was administered at the first sitting, fol- 
lowed by the Bell Adjustment Inventory at the sec- 
ond visit, and the Strong at the third. Rural 
School A was visited November 8, 17, and 





22. Rural Schools B and C were both visited on 
the same days: November 9, 16, and 23. The de- 
vices were administered in the city school in the 
same order and at the same intervals. The dates 
were November 8, 15, and 22. 

The process of administering the devices was 
kept as nearly uniform as possible in each in- 
stance. The students were prepared in advance 
by an announcement made the day before that they 
would be given some ‘‘vocational tests’’. In the 
three rural schools the investigator was intro- 
duced by the regular classroom teacher who then 
left the room. The program was introduced inas 
nearly the same way as possible to all of the clas- 
ses. The students were told the following: 


1. That their class had been chosen to help out 
in a study about high-school seniors, with the ap- 
proval of the school officials and their teachers. 

2. That they would be asked to do an exercise 
requiring some thinking and writing. 

3. That in return for their cooperation they 
would receive information which would be of inter- 
est and value to them, along vocational lines par- 
ticularly. 

4. That the responses to the projective instru- 
ment would be seen by no one but the investigator, 
and that these responses would in no way influence 
their grades or school status. (They were asked 
to sign their names, so that the papers could be 
used for purposes of comparison with the other 
devices. ) 

5. That the adjustment inventories and voca- 
tional interest devices would be returned to the 
schools for their use, and for the information of 
the students. 


In administering the Bell Adjustment Inven- 
tory and the two vocational interest instruments, 
the directions given in the manuals accompanying 
each device were followed carefully. 


Treatment of Data 





The responses to the projective device were 
read and each idea expressed was listed on a tal- 
ly sheet.19 A separate tally sheet was made for 
each of the 11 projective situations for each schooL 
(These are found in Appendix B.) It was found 
that the ideas expressed occurred with varying 
frequency, and that they fell into categories ex- 
pressing varying degrees of favorable or unfavor- 
able reaction. From these tally sheets, tables 
were drawn showing the frequency of occurrence 
of the ideas along with percents. These tables al- 
so show the combined responses from the four 
schools. 

In order to calculate correlations between var- 
ious portions of the data, and for other purposes 
of comparison, the projective manuscript of each 
subject was scored for Net Favorable Response 
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(NFR). The method used was to read the re- 
sponse to each of the eleven projective situa - 

tions and assign a value of favorable (F), unfa- 
vorable (U), or neutral (N). Unless clearly fa- 
vorable or unfavorable, responses were classi- 

fied as neutral. Numerical values were then as- 
signed to the three letter values as follows: F, 3; 
N,2; and U,1. Each student’s manuscript was 

then given a total numerical value on the above 
basis. The Pearson product-moment method 
was then used to calculate coefficients of corre- 
lation between the following: 


1. NFR and Bell Adjustment Inventory scores 
2. NFR and Kuder Preference Record com- 
bined ‘‘social service’’ and ‘‘persuasive’’ 
scores. 
. NFR and Kuder ‘‘persuasive’’ scores. 
. NFR and highest ‘‘teaching preference’’ 
score found by the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank. 


The possible range of NFR scores was 33 to 
11. The actual range was 33 to16. A recog- 
nized weakness of this method is the assumption 
that responses to all of the projective items are 
of equal value. Nevertheless, the method seemed 
to provide rough comparisons which are of inter- 
est and of value in interpreting the study. 


Checking the NFR Judgments 





A sample of ten manuscripts was drawn at 
random from the piles for each school as follows: 
four from the City School’s manuscript, and 
two from each of the Rural Schools’ manuscript. 
These were scored, situation by situation, Fa- 
vorable, Neutral, or Unfavorable (as explained 
above), by two independent observers in addition 
to the writer. (See Appendix D for preliminary 
check of NFR.) Since each manuscript consist- 
ed of 11 situations, this meant that judgments 
were compared for 110 situation responses. One 
of the observers was a teacher of fifteen years 
experience who had done educational research 
for an M.A. degree at Stanford University. The 
other observer was a teacher of twenty years ex- 
perience. Extent of agreement of NFR scores 
is shown in the table at the top of this page. 


Summary 


The study made is of a descriptive nature. 
Four data-gathering devices were used. 

The first device, the administration of which 
constituted the major portion of the inves tiga- 
tion, was a projective instrument20 consi s ting 
of eleven brief sketches. The students were 
asked to ‘‘project’’ these sketches. The stimuli 
were loosely structured and the responses en- 
tirely unstructured. Students were asked sev- 


NFR Scores as Judged 





Writer Obs. 1 Obs. 2 








22 24 24 
30 31 30 
27 28 28 
33 33 33 
26 28 25 
29 30 27 
31 30 33 
27 31 27 
30 32 31 
26 23 27 
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eral direct questions related to the projective 
sketches in order to get their expression on cer- 
tain matters of fact. 

The instrument was administered to exac tly 
170 high-school seniors in four schools inapros- 
perous agricultural-industrial county in north- 
eastern Ohio. One-half of the students were from 
three differing rural high schools and one- half 
from a city high school. Students were all from 
classes in required subjects with the exc eption 
of the class from School A, in which an elective 
senior English class was used. 

The Bell Adjustment Inventory was adminis- 
tered at each school within one week of the admin- 
istration of the projective device. 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank (app r o- 
priate forms for men and women) was adminis- 
tered to the eighty-nine students from the three 
rural high schools. 

The Kuder Preference Record was given to 
the eighty-one students from the city high school. 

Both of these were given within one week of 
the time of administration of the Belldevice. All 
of the data were obtained during the month of 
November. 

The section following will deal with the analy- 
sis of the data. 


SECTION II 
ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


A. The Overall Attitudes Expressed Toward 
Teaching as a Career 


1. Table I shows that the image of Katie (see 
Appendix A for projective situation presented) as 
the students see her after ten years, is predom- 
inantly a favorable one. Many of the seniors see 
her as a person who: has a pleasing personality 
is married; is still attractive looking; or has chil- 
dren of her own. Less than one-third as many 
see her in a less favorable light—gray, heavier, 
worried-looking, strict, cranky, nervous, or old- 
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maidish. 21 

In a summary of responses, Table I shows 
81% favorable response compared with 14% inde- 
terminate, or neutral. Only 9 students, or 5%, 
saw the lady teacher of ten years experience in 
an unfavorable light. 

Many of the ‘‘trace’’ items—those mentioned 
once or twice—are of interest. On the one hand, 
the picture of Katie after ten years is as follows: 


Is a fine noble teacher 

Has good taste in her clothes 

Will be as sweet as in the beginning 

Is proud of having helped others 

Is a good homemaker 

Was a normal, happy woman leading a 
teacher’s life 


On the other hand, Katie, after ten years as 
a teacher, is pictured thus: 


May be a little more stern 

Is still neat, but cold, egotistical, and 
critical 

Will begin to dislike it because of too 
many children in one classroom 

Will have a face that will take on a hard 
look. It will have lines and be thinner. 

Will be tired looking 


2. Bill, the male teacher, also appears in a 
favorable light to these seniors. Table II indi- 
cates that a decided majority of them picture 
him after ten years teaching as a good teacher, 
happy, and well liked. Avery small minority 
saw him as aged, crabby, neurotic, or dissatis- 
fied with his job. The “‘generally favorable’’ 
item shows a very high percentage (82%). 

It is interesting to note that a rather large 
number saw him as a coach or teacher of phys- 
ical education. The percentage was somewhat 
higher in the city school than in the rural schools. 
In view of the success in inter-school athletics 
of Rural School C, it was thought that students 
there might make ‘‘Bill’’ a coach more often than 
did the others. This wasnotthecase. However, 
it can be seen from the table that no student 
from School C reported unfavorably on Bill, 
which may reflect the coach’s prestige and popu- 
larity. 

It may also be of interest to note that only 
very small percentages thought of Billas a com- 
munity leader or as an ambitious person. In fact, 
none of the city school students mentioned ambi- 
tion in connection with a man teaching for ten 
years. Only 7 percent imagined him as a leader. 
This may be a reflection of the nation-wide low 
prestige a of the teacher noted in the lit- 
erature. 42 

Brief descriptions of Bill, quoted directly 
from the student manuscripts, follow. Some of 





these were so different in character that it was 
not feasible to group them with others. Yet many 
are of interest in answering the overall question. 


A solid citizen, still teaching. 

A gentleman. 

He will know how to take care of his own 
problems. 

He will teach pupils to be kind and to be 
good sports. 

Anice, clean-cut gentleman. 

Slightly bald, and will look his age. 

May become neurotic. 

Doesn’t sound suited for teaching and will 
lose interest in it. 

Probably will never be rich. 

Can’t afford expensive fishing equipment. 

A little worn out and slightly heavier. 

Will be a little mean, because he doesn’t 
want to teach. 


3. Table I] shows that the most common rea- 
son for teaching given by this group is a liking 
for children and a desire to work with them. The 
desire to help society and to meet its need for 
teachers is also high on the list. 

The rural school seniors spoke of helping soci- 
ety and meeting its need for teachers alittle more 
frequently than did those from the city school. 
This is especially noticeable in the high pe rcent- 
age (61) of such at rural school C. 

The three months summer vacation was noted 
by 16% of the city seniors, but by less than 6% of 
the rural people. Pupils in rural school B didnot 
mention the item at all. 

Interest in subject matter or continued learn- 
ing was given by only 4% of the total number of 
subjects and not mentioned at two of the schools. 
The finding of Ringness23, that academic inte r- 
ests were important in influencing people to be- 
come teachers, is of interest in this connec tion. 
The question arising from the two sets of data 
seems to be, ‘‘To what extent is the failure to re- 
cruit sufficient high-calibre teachers a result of 
a failure to present subject matter ina manner 
that catches the interest of the pupil?’’ Data 
from Stevens24 showing that only 12% of her sub- 
jects gave, as a reason for teaching, ‘‘welcomes 
the opportunity for continued study’’, indicates 
that in Maryland, too, the high school senior may 
not be as frequently interested in subject matter 
as we think he should. 

If we combine items 3, 5, 6, and 7 from Ta- 
ble III we can see that reasons related to deep job 
satisfactions are named much more often than 
short hours, pay, and summer vacations. This 
may have some implication for recruitment, in 
that it points out areas for emphasis in describ- 
ing the teacher’s job to prospective teachers. 

Reasons for not choosing teaching as acareer 
are headed by “‘low pay’’, as can be seen by in- 
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TABLE 0 


BILL, THE MAN TEACHER, AFTER TEN YEARS 





City 
School 





Descriptive Items in Order 


of Total Frequency N % 





Good teacher and family 
man. Happy, active, 
busy life 

Well liked 


Coach or physical educa- 
tion teacher 


Understanding, helpful, 
admirable person 


Specific mention of his 
marriage 


Hard worker 


Good citizen, leader, 
good example 


Good home and family 
good husband 


Ambitious 

Aged, crabby, dissat- 
isfied, unpleasant, neu- 
rotic, unattractive 
Generally favorable 
Generally unfavorable 
Neutral 


Number of responses 
analyzed 








TABLE Il 
REASONS GIVEN IN FAVOR OF TEACHING AS A CAREER 





Descriptive Items in Order School School A School B 


of Total Frequency % N % N % 








Likes children, likes 
working with them 57 14 47 13 42 


Help society; need for 
teachers 42 45 


Interest in people; meet 
interesting people 22 13 


Security; always have 
a steady job 23 13 


Satisfaction of watching 
child learn and grow 11 23 


A satisfying profession, 
rewarding; has a purpose 11 10 


Good, sound profession; 
respected 12 


Three months vacation 
in summer 


Short hours; five-day 
week 


Opportunities for ad- 
vancement 


Likes to read, study, and 
pass thoughts on to others; 
likes the job 


Job for a girl after she 
is married 


Pay improving; pay fairly 
good; decent living 


Good surroundings, books 
and equipment; clean 


Interest in subject matter 
or continued learning 


Liked school; was good 
student 
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spection of Table IV. As has been suggested 
previously, 25 this may be a result of the barrage 
of ‘‘pooriy paid teacher’’ publicity released in re- 
cent years. In this connection, Table V gives 
evidence of the inaccuracy of their information 
about starting salaries. 

Such beginning salaries for the school year 
1955-56, the year in which the investigation was 
made, ranged from $2800 in some rural districts 
within the area, to $3800 in Cleveland, which 
was highest in the northeastern Ohioarea. (The 
Starting salary in the city school of the study 
was $3400). Yet only a total of 66, alittle more 
than one-third of the students, placed their esti- 
mates within this range. Twenty-five ofthe stu- 
dents were evidently not willing to hazard a 
guess, for they failed to make any estimate. 
Twenty-one estimates were $800 or more below 
the lowest rural starting salary, $1400 belowthe 
starting salary of the city inthe study, and$1800 
below the Cleveland salary. 

Students’ more detailed views on the adequacy 
of salaries, as expressed in the answers given 
to the tenth structured situation, do notagree, in 
many respects, with the overall “‘low salary’”’ 
reason given in response to the third situation. 
For example 71% of the students listed low pay 
as a reason against teaching. Yet Table VI shows 
only 29% classifying salaries as out-and-out 
**too low’’. Considerable percentages qualify 
their positions by such statements as, ‘‘salaries 
are improving’’, ‘‘teachers make a fair living’’, 
and ‘‘summer vacations compensate’’. Lack of 
opportunity for advancement, salary-wise, is 
mentioned by only 3% of the total, and not men- 
tioned at all at rural schools BandC. This, of 
course, may be interpreted in two ways: either 
very few of the people are interested in such op- 
portunity, or most of them are convinced that 
teaching does not lack for it. 

Going back to the drawbacks for the selection 
of teaching as a career, we can seefrom Table 
IV that other items are mentioned with a fairly 
high degree of frequency. For example, the 
question of discipline is second to salaries in 
rank on the list. Others noted to be high on the 
list are: ‘‘No spare time. Long hours. Home- 
work;’’ ‘‘No liking for children;’’ ‘“‘Dull, boring 
routine. Unrewarding;’’ and ‘“‘No future. Other 
fields offer more opportunity. ’’ 

Items 10 (too confining, etc.,) and 12 (over- 
crowded schools; poor working conditions) are 
noteworthy in that the comparatively high per- 
centages for rural school C may reflect its poor- 
ly housed, crowded conditions. 

Only 5% of the students give ‘‘overcrowded 
schools; poor working conditions;’’ “‘work is 
hard, ’’ ‘‘teacher’s life restricted by social pres- 
sures,’’ or ‘‘complaints and criticism; prob- 
lems with parents, ’’ as objectionable features of 
the profession. 





Table VI furnishes some indication of how 
these high-school seniors ‘‘project’’ the answer 
to this question: ‘‘Do you think that teaching is a 
man’s job or a woman’s?”’ The situation as set 
up told of a brother and sister discussing choices 
of occupations. One favored teaching. The other 
did not. Whether it was the boy or girl who had 
chosen teaching was not indicated. Yet Table VII 
shows that more than three times as many 
assumed it was the girl as assumed it was the 
boy. This was the case to a greater extent in the 
city school than in the rural schools. For some 
unknown reason, rural school B reversedthe sit- 
uation. 

4. The fourth structured situation (see Appen- 
dix A) asked the students to complete a desc rip- 
tion of a classroom situation as seen by an inter- 
ested outside observer. More than half of the 
students (see Table VIII) assumed that there was 
serious disorder. Evidently the problem of con- 
trolling the pupils looms rather large in the minds 
of these seniors when they begin to consider the 
nature of the teaching task. Their past school ex- 
periences, in all probability, enter into the de - 
termination of their attitudes toward this facet. 
Rural school A, with its strict mores and its con- 
servatism, showed a higher percentage of this, 
as did crowded, ill-housed rural school C. 

New, interesting methods of teaching, and a 
happy cooperative group were seen in the situa- 
tion by 28% of the seniors. Here again, it is note- 
worthy that rural school C differed from the rest 
in that it had the lowest percent making such a re- 
port. The city school, for example, had 36% of 
the students reporting thus, while rural school C 


chad only 14%. 


Only 11% of all the seniors described poor 
teaching, ineffective teaching, or a hostile reac- 
tion toward the teacher. The highest percent of 
this, 17, was found in rural school A; the lowest, 
9, in the city school. 

The projected image of the teacher, when no 
preliminary hint or description was given, was 
not as favorable as that of either Katie or Bill. 
The largest percent (Table [X) that were in agree- 
ment showed a neutral attitude. This included 
more than one-third of the responses (38%). Next 
came the category including ‘‘ineffective, unat- 
tractive, cross, crabby, ugly, mean, andunfair’’, 
which was obviously unfavorable, and was found 
in 34% of the cases. That they saw the teacher 
as ‘“‘attractive, capable, pleasant, young, pretty, 
or understanding’’ was reported by only 25% of 
the subjects. 

A comparison of these results with the reac- 
tions to Katie and Bill suggests the following: 

(1) A very high percentage of these seniors be- 
lieve that an attractive, well-rounded individual 
can teach school and still remain a pleasant per- 
son; and (2) three-fourths of these students do not 
visualize an attractive person when they think of 





TABLE IV 
REASONS GIVEN AGAINST TEACHING AS A CAREER 





City Rural Rural 
School School A School B 





Descriptive Items in Order 
of Total Frequency N % N % N % 


Low pay 52 64 25 83 25 81 





Children get on your 
nerves, discipline 13 16 20 26 


No spare time, long 
hours, homework 19 17 26 


No liking for children 11 23 16 


Dull, boring routine; 
unrewarding 19 13 


No future; other fields 
offer more opportunity 14 16 


Felt lack of ability 
to teach 10 


Had enough of school; 
didn’t like school 16 


Too much schooling 
required 


Too confining; prefer 
outdoors; ties you down 


Summers with no job 
or pay 


Overcrowded schools; 
poor working conditions 


The work is hard 


Teacher’s life restricted 
by social pressure 


Complaints and criticism; 
problems with parents 


Number of responses 
analyzed 
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TABLE V 


STUDENT’ ESTIMATES OF ANNUAL STARTING SALARY FOR TEACHERS 





City Rural 
School School C 





Amounts N N 





$ 600 - 800 0 0 1 


900 0 0 
1200 
1500 
1800 
2100 - 
2400 - 
2700 - 
3000 - 
3300 - 
3600 - 
3900 - 
4200 - 
4500 - 
4800 - 
5100 - 
5400 - 
5700 
6000 
6300 - 
10, 000 
15, 000 
20, 000 


Number responding 








TABLE VI 
STUDENT OPINIONS ABOUT TEACHERS’ SALARIES 





City Rural 
School School B 





Descriptive Items in Order 


of Total Frequency N | N % 





Too low 24 30 4 10 
Fair living; fair salary 17 21 5 16 
Salaries are improving 17 21 16 


Too low for work, hours 
or training required 16 


There are other, non- 
monetary satisfactions 13 


Summer and other vaca- 
tions compensate 


Too low to raise a 
family on 


Good, or adequate 


Other jobs pay more 
for equal, or less work 
and training 


Salaries improve with 
experience 


No answer, or don’t 
know 


O.K. for beginner; can’t 
expect to start at top 


Rather low, but not 
too bad 


Not much chance for 
advancement 


Number of responses 
analyzed 
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a teacher in a teaching situation. Both of these 
statements are related to the recruitment prob- 
lem, and seem to have many implications. 

Sample responses on the favorable side fol- 
low: 


The teacher was a young lady of 22 that 
was beautiful. They were learning howto 
meet people and be courteous. 


The pupils were sitting quietly listen- 
ing toher. The teacher was interesting 
and therefore the children were attentive. 
He had probably wished he would of hadan 
interesting teacher. 


They were all in a discussionand were 
having the time of their lives. The teach- 
er was on both sides and was very nice 
about it. 


If I had her for a teacher I’d make sure 
I was at school every day. Sheisone you 
can learn from, because she understands 
kids, and what they want. 


The modern method of teaching gives 
the student more freedom than the old- 
fashion method. There was probably a 
class discussion going on in which every 
one was participating just like a conversa- 
tion or perhaps they were showing a mo- 
tion picture to illustrate a point. 


The children were playing a game which 
combined both geography andhistory. Well 
the teacher was a new one young and very 
good looking. Her ideas on teaching were 
new and fresh and the children loved her. 


They were probably enjoying them- 
selves over some little incident that had 
happened. The teacher, evidently, was 
enjoying herself too and not being ‘‘stuffy’’ 
about it. She probably knew just how long 
to let the pupils enjoy themselves and 
when to draw the line and get back down 
to business without putting a damper on 
things. 


The teacher was trying to show the 
younger brother the mistakes he was mak- 
ing in his math. The teacher was very at- 
tractive and very understanding. 


The class was in the middle of a very 
interesting project. Each child had his 
own job to do and was doing it. It was a 
project that interesting to both boys and 
girls. The teacher was a friendly attrac- 
tive lady who was also engrossed by this 





project. She was helping each child with 
his job. As the project was nearing com- 
pletion the children were all very proudand 
excited. 


The teacher was playing games with the 
children which was simply wonderful. 
There she was, down on her knees showing 
them how to build blocks and run the trains. 
Now if I had had her for a teacher I might 
have.... 


Some of the responses judged tobe neutral 


are the following: 


The friend was probably in the elemen- 
tary grades and had his young brother’s 
raincoat. The friend gave the young broth- 
er the raincoat when it started to rain. 


There was a great deal of confusion in 
the room. Children were running from 
seat to seat paying no attention to the teach- 
er. The teacher was wondering what to do 
when she found the leader of all the confu- 
sion. Firmly but gently she led the small 
boy to his seat and told him he was wrong 
Gass 5 « 


The children were trying toput on their 
boots and rubbers which always causes a 
lot of commotion and many funny sights. 


The teacher was trying to solve the prob- 
lem of two boys. One thought one thing and 
was violently arguing his point. The other 
thought the complete opposite and was do- 
ing likewise. The teacuer had to somehow 
make a compromise between the two. 


He’s just talking to his friend like that 
to keep his mind off the important test he 
is going to have that day. 


The teacher could have been giving 
someone the dickens for doing something 
wrong. The teacher might be having 
a game with the students. ‘‘You’ll never 
know. ”’ 


Sounds to me as if the senior doing the 
talking could use some English in speak- 
ing in.... 


She was probably giving them a rough 
time, maybe she wasn’t, I don’t know. 
Maybe she didn’t understand. She could 
have given them tough assignments. May- 
be the pupils were at fault. 


Possibly they were raising the devil be- 





cause the teacher wasn’t enough of a dis- 
ciplinarian. On the other hand, they 
might have been having an interesting les- 
son and were getting enjoyment out of it 
because the teacher could lookon a good 
side and put the lesson across to them. 


Unfavorable responses included the fol- 


lowing: 


Now if I had her for a teacher I would 
probably go batty. She was constantly 
yaking at those kids. Half of them were 
so scared they wouldn’t move. Ofcourse 
with a brother like mine to.... 


The teacher was at her desk and some 
of the more devilish boys were sticking 
gum on the books and chairs of several 
desks. The teacher did not seem to know 
what to do. All of the children seemed to 
get a big laugh out of it. 


The teacher could not keep order be- 
cause of the mood she was in. Soinstead 
of being nice about it and talkinginanice 
way she lost her temper and slappeda few 
boys and almost had a fight on her hands. 
The teacher should never take her moods 
or bad days out on her students. 


The teacher was a woman. (7?) Her 
hair was long and stringy and she had an 
awful dress on. It was even torn. She was 
tall and had a very very poor temper. A 
little boy was trying to answer a question 
and she was screaming at him. 


Kids were having a roit (riot). 

Telling jokes. 

Talking to each other. 

Teacher was talking to another teach- 
er or reading 2 ook. 


I wouldn’t have cared for her. She was 
unable to discipline the room. Boys were 
jumping over seats while she was trying 
to have them line up for coats and she 
said nothing when they pushed their way 
to the front. 

But in school time she gave them too 
much work for the amount of time they 
were allowed to do it. Thus they take 
books home every evening. Teachers 
could be more considerate I think. 


The teacher had no control of the 
class and the kids were playing havoc 
with everything. Someone had talked 
back to the teacher and the teacher lost 
her temper. Finally the teacher pun- 





ished everyone in the class—they had to 

stay after school and do an extra assign- 
ment. The teacher didn’t have much pa- 

tience, did she? 


I wouldn’t blame the kids for acting the 
way they did. It was her own fault for not 
being human; she tried too hard to be a good 
teacher and forgot that kids are kids. 


5. In thinking of the kind of job a person might 
like, the seniors gave a variety of characteris- 
tics. These are shown in Table X. 

**Good sur , and equipment’ heads 
the list and is reported by 84% of the total. 
**Good people to work with’’ comes next on the list, 
while pay is only third in frequency of mention. 

“Easy work; not too fatiguing’’ is near the bot- 
tom of the list with 4% reporting it. Retirement 
hot lunch, and safety, are also near the bottom 
of the list, and some might take encour age ment 
from this in the appraisal of motives of youth, ex- 
cept that ‘‘respected occupation; worthwhile; ap- 
preciated’’ is also low on the list, and “‘ individu- 
al freedom’’ is at the very bottom with only 3% 
reporting it. 

The subjects were asked to take the list each 
had thought of. and check the items which they 
thought applied to teaching. These results are 
shown in Table XI. A large majority of these pu- 
pils evidently felt that the teaching task is per- 
formed in good surroundings, and a som ewhat 
smaller majority thought that teachers work with 
good people. 

“‘Good pay, or acceptable pay’’ is rather high 
on this list, but the percentage (25%) agrees with 
figures in the third situation which show about 
three-fourths of the responses including low pay 
as a reason against teaching (Table IV). 

Provision for retirement as a feature of the 
teaching profession is reported by only 5% of the 
seniors in the study, and all of these were from 
the city school. In addition to an assumed nat- 
ural lack of interest in retirement at this age, 
one might suspect that there is also a serious 
lack of information concerning this aspect, in 
view of the fact that most teachers today are in- 
cluded in retirement systems. 

The item of “job satisfaction’’ in this table 
perhaps should have some explanation. It was 
condensed from the following: ‘‘satisfaction from 
your work’’; able to see what youhave done”’, ‘‘in- 
teresting work’’, “‘like the work’’, and ‘“‘chal - 
lenge’’. 

The following comments, though not occurring 
with great frequency, were thought to be illumin- 
ating: 


a. Listed as desirable working conditions; but 
not checked as existing in teaching. 
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No stone-hearted boss breathing down 
your neck. 

Not so much work that it piles up on 
you. 

Being able to avoid bothersome charac- 
ters. 

Eight-hour day. 

Good pay. Overtime pay. Raise when 
experience demands. 

Sensible hours. Good pay. Paid vaca- 
tion. Union. 

Not going to work in the morning, wish- 
ing the day was over. 

Forget about the job when you go home. 


. Checked as desirable conditions existing in 
teaching. 


Working with nice people. 

The place has a good repetition (repu- 
tation?) 

You teach something your interested 
(in). 

I think that if you are going to do any 
sort of job. You should do the kind of 
work that you really want to do. No matter 
what it is. 

Appreciation of a job well done. 

The sense of satisfaction of helping 
someone learn. 

Learn while you work. 

He can be around people who are happy. 

He probably means that he would like 
to work where he could do it on his own, 
not with someone standing over him con- 
stantly. 

Conditions that are clean, working 
where it is healthy and the people who 
work there are happy and work together 
as a good crew ought to work. He wanted 
to work regular hours and good pay enough 
to support him. 

Most schools are kept very nice and 
clean. A lot of your best people are teach- 
ers. Most of them are very intelligent. 
The hours are very handy. 

Teachers sit around andteach kids. 
Get paid. 

Well-lighted classroom. Friendly at- 
mosphere. Meeting new people. Studying 
personalities. Being well liked. Non-par- 
tial employer. 

Always something new to cope with. 

Not too much supervision. 

In teaching its the same thing year 
after year, but in a way it’s different be- 
cause you can never tell what kind of kids 
your going to get. It might be interesting 
to see. There are pleasant surroundings. 
Your the boss (over your own class, that 
is). 





6. In the sixth projective sketch, the students 
were asked to tell what the parents of Raymond 
thought when the teacher sent a note requesting 
a conference with them. The students were also 
asked to tell what happened during the conference. 
The responses are summarized in Tables XII and 
XII. 
Eighty-one percent of the seniors did not c on- 
ceive of the teacher asking to see parents for any 
other reason but trouble. Exactly the same num- 
ber (11) pictured the parents blaming the teacher, 
and the parents deeply concerned, ashamed, or 
blaming themselves. One solitary senior suggest- 
ed that ‘“‘the teacher wants to get better acquaint- 
ed. ’? 

‘*‘What happened during the conference’’ was 
described in a little more optimistic vein. Fifty 
of the seniors, or 29%, pictured a friendly coop- 
erative attempt to solve Raymond’s problem. Al- 
most the same number had the teacher explaining 
the trouble to the parents and requesting their 
cooperation. 

Of interest in items 3 and 5 (Table XIII) was 
the contrast between rural and city responses. 
Almost a fourth of the rural school seniors had 
the teacher telling the parents what they should 
do. None of the city seniors gave that response. 
Also, only 2% of the city responses had the par- 
ents angry at the teacher, while this was the case 
in 11% of the rural school answers. A higher 
prestige of the teacher in rural communities may 
thus be suggested—though the indication is al- 
tered somewhat by the relatively higher inci- 
dence of finding fault with the teacher. In other 
words, the reader gets the impression that many 
rural school seniors picture the teacher as ‘‘hand- 
ing down’’ the decision. One especially interest- 
ing comment along this line was, ‘‘The teacher 
tells the parents what’s wrong with them. They 
take it and are wiser.’’ 

Other seldom-mentioned, but interesting, com- 
ments are: 


The teacher may promise to make stud- 
ies more enjoyable. 


The parents agree to cooperate and so 
does Raymond. Raymond catches it when 
they get home. 


Mother blames the teacher. Father 
bawls mother out. They agree to straight- 
en Raymond out. 


The teacher asks the parents for their 
advice (mentioned once). 


7. Attitudes expressed by the students to- 
ward the elementary school were varied. Table 
XIV shows that 26%, or about one-fourth, felt 
that schools are improving and that they are »et- 
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TABLE XIV 
HOW THE STUDENT WHO WENT BACK TO VISIT FELT ABOUT GRADE SCHOOL 





City Rural 
School School A 





Description N % N % 





Elementary schools better 
today; modern methods; 
better teachers 


Things were tougher in 
his day; poorer buildings 
and equipment 


Teachers more strict then; 
learned more; studied 
harder 


Teacher picked on him; 
didn’t like it; prison; dull; 
monotonous 


Appreciated grade school; 
liked it; it helped him 


More fun then; not much 
work; mostly fun 


More fun and work in 
his day 


School too easy now; too 
many unimportant activities 


Generally favorable feeling 
toward his grade school 
experience 


Generally unfavorable feel- 
ing toward his grade school 
experience 


Neutral feeling toward grade 
school experience 


Responses analyzed 
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ter today than ever before. On the other hand,a 
sizeable number were of the opinion that grade 
school is too easy today, that there is too much 
‘‘unimportant”’ activity, and that what is needed 
is a return to the “‘good old days’’ when teachers 
were more strict and kids learned more. 

It is worthy of note that 58% of all the stu- 
dents expressed an unfavorable reaction toward 
the elementary school experience. Only 28% 
were favorable, and the remaining 12% of those 
analyzed were neutral about it. (Four students, 
or 2%, gave no answer.) These results are com- 
parable to those obtained in Mar y1]and by Stev- 
ens, 26 who says: 


That the number of pupils who found 
little or no enjoyment in the elementary 
school is almost twice the number who en- 
joyed it is the saddest revelation of this 
study.... 


The Stevens study showed 19% enjoying the 
elementary school experience and 36% not en- 
joying it. 

Some of the student comments which seemed 
to stand out from the rest, and which are both 
favorable and unfavorable, are the following: 


That it was a wonderful experience and 
it helped him a lot in many different ways. 
He appreciated it nd thought other people 
should too. 


He probably looks back on it as a won- 
derful period of his time. The making of 
many new friendships, and the foundation 
for his college studies. 


He probably likedit very much, he had 
a lot of fun and there are lots of nice 
memories. 


He thinks he had harder teachers, bet- 
ter teaching and more studying to do at 
home. 


We didn’t have too much homework— 
as Ican remember none. The teachers 
were usually quite understanding also, 
with a few exceptions. Classes were 
fairly informal with recess often enough 
to make things interesting. It seems as 
though we were always having something 
extra or different in the afternoons. 


The student that says time has changed 
can see that it did. I have heard many 
older people say that they didn’t have 
movies, or other unimportant activities. 
They can see that students can’t read 
very well. 





Probably then it was not a very enjoy- 
able place but dull and uninteresting, and 
just something that just had to be done but 
which he did not want to. 


I didn’t have much fun. Sure, we had 
to look up things for reports but I don’t 
see why you think that’s fun. We sat in 
the same dingy old room with same crab- 
by teacher day after day. 


He doesn’t like to think of his grade 
school at all. The teacher laughed at him 
and would call him down in class and make 
him feel terrible. He was always slowat 
picking things up and the teachers made 
him feel dumb. 


During his grade school it wasa chore 
to go to school, they never did anything 
but study. 


We had the same boring teacher all day 
long. What made him boring he was the 
only one we had. He really loaded the 
homework on us, too. 


The situation-responses in which the seniors 
compared high school with elementary school are 
summarized in Table XV. 

It can be seen that a large majority (75%) liked 
high school better than grade school. A number 
of reasons for this were given which help to de- 
fine attitudes toward various phases of the school 
experience. 

It may be of interest to note that the percent 
of the total number of subjects giving the activi- 
ties program as a reason for liking high school 
was 28. This varied considerably among the 
schools, the highest percent being rep ortedfor 
rural school C (48%). This may reflect the keen 
interest in the championship athletic teams there. 

Feelings of independence, maturity, and ac- 
complishment were high ranking reasons for con- 
sidering the high-school experience a pleasant 
one. Combining items, 3, 4, 7, 9, 11, and 13 
gives a high incidence of mention of these more 
*‘commendable’’ reasons for liking high school 
(63%). 27 This is somewhat encouraging when 
compared with reasons such as ‘‘liked moving at 
the end of each class’’ (12%), or “high school 
was harder’’ (9%). Only three pupils mentioned 
that a desire for learning, or ‘‘to learn more’’, 
as they put it, was awakened in highschool. One 
of these was in the city school, and two were in 
rural school B. 

Some student responses thought to be of inter- 
est follow: 


Yes ( I liked high school better), you 
learn to grow up and learn to make friends 





TABLE XV 


STUDENT COMPARISONS OF HIGH SCHOOL AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 





Description 


City 
School 





N % 





Liked high school better 


More activities in high 
school; more opportunities 


More on your own in high 
school; choice of courses; 
more privileges 


Sense of maturity and ac- 
complishment in high school 


Meet more pupils in high 
school; more friends 


Liked moving at end of each 
class in high school; more 
than one teacher 


Better teachers in high 
school; liked teachers better; 
teachers better prepared 


High school more difficult 


Better classes in high 
school; courses more inter- 


esting 


Broader range of subjects 
to choose from in high school 


Awakened interest in future 
in high school 


Liked elementary school 
better 


Desire to learn awakened in 
high school 


57 70 


28 35 
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with everybody even the teachers. You 
choose your own subjects and do what you 
want to if.... 


I went to high school and learned to 
like it because of some of the teachers 
made it something to look forward to. I 
liked it better than.... 


The older brother probably liked high 
school better, because he understood 
more why teachers did the things they did. 


I never had so much fun in my life as 
I had in high school. 


He liked high school because he was 
older and the fact of education meant 
more to him now. He liked it because of 
the social affairs held. He likedit better 
than elementary. 


It was different in high school but I 
liked it very much. Yes, I liked it bet- 
ter than grade school. You have more 
activities and you have more friends. 
Your high school days are the best days 
you'll have in school. 

We also work together in high school. 


When I was in high school I don’t think 
the teachers were hard enough on you, 
and some of the teachers needed further 
education, not along the line of the sub- 
ject, but in expressing them selfs. And 
he probably liked high school much better. 


Yes high school was nice butI seemed 
to be always hurrying to catch up. We had 
to crowd so much into 4 years it seemed. 
When I got out it was a big letdown not to 
have to hurry and scramble all the time. 
Then there was college. 


More subjects to chose from. Like it 
better. Glad to get out of both. 


Yes, I was growing up and began to 
want to learn what was in the textbooks. 
Although I wasn’t always too eager. Then 
there were also sports to participate in. 


Yes, I did like high school, but I think 
I liked elementary school just as much as 
high school. In elementary school you 
learn to share and help others. 


Yes, because our teachers liked their 
profession. We had a football coach just 
from college and he knew the latest. Yes, 
I liked it much better than grade school. 





Yes, high school is better. You have 
your own decisions to make. No one is al- 
ways yelling at you to do your work. You 
do it because you want to. No one is al- 
ways comparing you with your older broth- 
ers. No one is always patrolling you to 
see if you do right. 


Yes, time goes faster. Life becomes 
more interesting. We learn new and dif- 
ferent things than what people learned ten 
years ago. Mathematics are more educa- 
tional and interesting. 


8. The analysis to the responses for the 8th 
situation seeks to discover how this group of sen- 
iors feel about the pupil-teacher-principal rela- 
tionship within the school. The situation set up 
is a serious discipline case in which the teacher 
finally feels forced to send the pupil to the princi- 
pal. 

What the subjects thought about the teacher is 
summarized in Table XVI. Opinion was fairly 
well divided if we group items under ‘‘favorable’’ 
or ‘‘unfavorable’’. For example, 19% reported 
that the teacher was emotionally disturbed by the 
events, and 5% think that she was ineffective, 
while 2% think she was embarrassed at not being 
able to handle the situation. On the other hand, 
15% endowed the teacher with understanding and 
a desire to help the pupil, 12% sawher regretting 
having to send Eddie to the office, and 14% recog- 
nized her need to keep discipline for the good of 
all. 

Rural school B seemed to be least favorable 
toward the teacher. Concerning the assessment 
of student attitude at that school, the thought sug- 
gests itself that the evidence does not necessar- 
ily mean they were more critical of teachers in 
general, but perhaps just of a teacher who would 
send a pupil to the office. 

While a comparatively small number told how 
the principal felt, those that responded were rath- 
er evenly divided between favorable and unfavor- 
able reaction, with the balance slightly in favor 
of the principal. Withal, the impression is one 
of respect, if not liking, for the principal’s posi- 
tion. As one boy expressed it: ‘‘Theteacher felt 
that Eddie needed the guidance of a man, an im- 
portant man. ’’ 

Responses dealing with the pupil in the teach- 
er-principal-pupil disciplinary relationship are 
shown in Table XVIII. 

The trend of student response was not to justi- 
fy ‘‘Eddie’’ but there was an effort on the part of 
almost one-fourth of the seniors to under stand 
him. Desire for attention was almost the sole 
reason suggested for the pupil’s persistent mis- 
behavior described in the projective situation. 

That only 8% had Eddie regretful over his mis- 
behavior while 24% described him as resentful 
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may be a further indication that in the thinking 
of these students discipline problems constitute 
one of the major difficulties in teaching. The re- 
sponses made often seemed to say that everyone 
tried to do his best for the erring pupil, but not 
much good was accomplished. The principal, 
however, was considered somewhat more suc- 
cessful in dealing with the errant pupil than was 
the teacher. 

Table XIX shows the seniors’ responses to the 
question of what happened in the office. It was 
noteworthy that the highest percent of any of the 
items grouped was the one which had the princi- 
pal talking it over with the boy in a helpful, co- 
operative, friendly manner. The table, however, 
also indicates that scolding, threats, severe 
punishment were rather prominent in the think- 
ing of the students. 

Contrary to what might have been expec ted 
from the descriptions of the teacher’s feelings 
and those of Eddie, that the situation was rather 
hopeless, we find (at the bottom of Table XIX) 
that 14% specifically mentioned that Eddie im- 
proved. This was a result of action taken by the 
principal. Nine percent mentioned that the situ- 
ation was not improved by the disciplinary action 
taken. 

Some responses, though not mentioned fre- 
quently, are quoted below because they seemed 
to give aid in answering the question of what 
these students’ attitudes toward teaching were: 


The principal scolded Eddie. He talked 
loud, trying to impress Eddie. 


Eddie was madeahall monitor. He got 
the attention he was needing, and also was 
publicly admitting he had been wrong by so 
doing. 


Some feel sorry for him and give the 
teacher fits for taking him up. Others and 
the majority feel that he deserved it and 
maybe it will help him be a better student 
and better liked. 

No one really likes someone who is al- 
ways loud and noisy causing commotions 
all the time and disturbing other people. 


The student Eddie is confusedand does 
not know how to show it. He needs the right 
kind of help. The teacher is probably in- 
competent and doesn’t know how to reason 
with children. 

I suppose what happened was Eddie got 
a severe lecture and went out and did 
worse things than before. 


Every person is beginning to dislike 
Eddie. He is interfering with their stud- 
ies and making it hard for everyone. 





In the principal’s office he will talk to 
Eddie and try to find out what is making 
him do these things. If he is having trouble 
at home he will notify his parents. 


Each person feels that neither is going 
to get anywhere. 

The principal gave him a talk about what 
he already knew he had done. Maybe it was 
something that happened at home to make 
him act in this manner. He probably will 
tell the principal some of what made him 
do it and just stop there. If nothing destruc- 
tive happened, the principal left him go 
without punishment but with the behave 
word. 


The principal made him feel he was 
needed as a part of the school. 


A number of the subjects volunteered informa- 
tion as to how the rest of the pupils felt about 
Eddie’s actions. Some of these responses may 
be regarded as encouraging. For example, four 
students said that his classmates disapproved of 
Eddie’s actions, five said that his home condi- 
tions must be bad, six said that everyone was be- 
ginning to dislike Eddie for interfering with their 
studies, and one said that the others were em- 
barrassed by Eddie’s misbehavior. 

9. The widespread and increasing use of mar- 
ried teachers in Ohio to alleviate shortages in re- 
cent years was reflected inthe student’s re- 
sponses to the ninth projective situation. In this, 
Helen was asking her parents about marriage, 
family, and teaching, and the subjects were asked 
to tell what Helen’s parents told her. It can be 
seen from Table XX that the response was over- 
whelmingly in favor of the teacher’s chances to 
marry. The 86% reportingin this study that 
teachers have plenty of chances to get married is 
in direct contrast to Stevens28 results in Mary- 
land. She reported that 62% of her people felt 
that teaching was a deterrent to marriage. 

Many of the students expressed their approval 
of the married woman in the teaching career. 
Three students said that marriage would make 
her a better teacher. 

Comment on the ‘‘old maid teacher’’ was of in- 
terest. One student said, ‘‘The old maid school 
teacher is a thing of the past.’’ Another said that 
the old maid school teacher was ‘‘as obsolete as 
the horse and buggy. ’”’ 

There were comparatively few who expressed 
the thought that teachers do not have many oppor- 
tunities to meet eligible men, but these were by 
far outnumbered by those who said that teaching 
and teacher training institutions offered better- 
than-average opportunities. 

Seven students expressed the idea that a girl 
with teacher’s training and experience has an ad- 
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JOHNSON 


If you have a family the place you 


vantage when it comes to rearing her own chil- 
should be is home raising it. 


dren. This adds further evidence to support the 
idea that in the minds of these young people 
teaching is thought of oftener as a woman’s job 
and is in general a better job for a woman than 
it is for a man. 

Quotations from student responses are again 
enlightening: 


Helen’s parents are proud of her for 
wanting to be a teacher. 


Yes, teachers are humans as well as 
anyone. They can get married and have 
children as well as. anyone. For most 


Many teachers are not married for 
reasons Other than being a teacher. 


Yes they do have a chance but: It is 
probably best to be married before start- 
ing to teach. So many people focus acrit- 
ical eye on a teacher who dates while 
teaching. They may feel she is not giv- 
ing her full attention to the students and 
that their children are not being well edu- 
cated. 


Many of the nice teachers who are not 
_ married, just don’t want to be. 


A teacher has a lot of responsibility, 
and more if they marry. A teachers bad 
habits may show through her children. 


Some women enjoy teaching and don’t 
want to be tied down to a married life. 


Teachers are sometimes so busy they 
don’t have time to think about marriage. 


Teaching is a full-time job. There is 
not much time for romance. 


Lots of married people teach and they 
are good teachers. 


Even teachers get married. 

Some of the best teachers are married. 

Married teachers are probably better 
teachers, more understanding, more set- 
tled. 

So what? The world won’t collapse if 
she is not married. Lots of fine women 
have never married. 


Teachers meet many fine people who 
are also intending to get married. 


Teachers have wonderful chances to 
get married. 


If she wants to get married and have 
a family she shouldn’t marry a teacher. 





teachers, teaching takes up a lot of their 
time and they don’t get acquainted like 
other people do. 


Maybe they don’t have the usual chances 
to get married but some manage it. 


11. (Since the tenth structured situation dealt 
with salaries, it was discussed along with the 
third. ) 

The final anecdotal situation in the projective 
instrument dealt with the college preparation re- 
quired for a teacher. Teachers and their organi- 
zations have been accused by some29 of artifici- 
ally and needlessly boosting schooling require- 
ments for teachers in order to create scarcities. 
These scarcities would then, presumably, ope r- 
ate to increase the teachers’ bargaining power, 
and ultimately his salary. 

Another criticism directed at the field of edu- 
cation finds serious fault with the teacher- prep- 
aration courses taught in colleges and universi- 
ties. The courses have been labeled as worth- 
less, repetitive, and worse. 

It has been claimed that the increased length 
of training required, plus the general dullness of 
the courses have been important factors in reduc- 
ing the number of teacher recruits. 

These considerations make the summaries 
from the section on teacher preparation espec - 
ially interesting. 

Table XXI gives estimates made by a total of 
66 of the seniors on the annual cost of college 
preparation for teaching. The students were 
found to be very poorly informed about the cost 
of a college education. If we accept for purposes 
of comparison the University of Wisconsin aver- 
age of $1026, we can see that most of the esti- 
mates are not very realistic. Even if we broad- 
en the mean figure to include figures from $800 
to $1200, we still find less than half of the e sti- 
mates in that category. In view of the fact that 
only 39% offered any estimate, and also the afore- 
mentioned lack of realism in the estimates given, 
it must be concluded that these people are very 
poorly informed about the cost. 

Opinions expressed on the subject of the cost 
of college education were varied, as well as fre- 
quently vague. Table XXII summarizes these 
opinions. 

A small percentage of the students mentioned 
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scholarship aid for those choosing teaching. The 
same was true of the cadet program. This could 
be further evidence of the need for information 
and for counseling to bring the information 
**home’’ to high-school students—that is, to make 
the information meaningful and to have them re- 
tain and use it. This, of course, has implica- 
tions for recruiting. 

The trend of the responses did not seem toin- 
dicate, as has been claimed, that high cost of col- 
lege preparation is a deterrent in the minds of 
this group of young people. In general, they in- 
dicated a feeling that the cost was not any high- 
er than for other fields, that you couldfindacol- 
lege to fit your purse, and that ‘‘working your 
way’’ and scholarships could be a big help. 

The majority of the students were of the opin- 
ion that four years of college are required for 
teaching. This is in line with the policy of many 
Ohio cities which do not employ any new teachers 
with less than four years of college. The fig- 
ures in Table XXIII, however, show that many 
of the students, as was the case with costs, 
are vague and poorly informed on the subject. 
For example, 6% said they didn’t know, or did 
not answer. Again, 4% simply said it depended 
upon the level to be taught, and mentioned nofig- 
ures. 

Only 3%, or 5 students, said anything about 
the cadet plan, and 4of these were in rural school 
A. It may be of interest to note that this was the 
only school of the study which did not have a fu- 
ture teachers’ organization. Evidently the stu- 
dents were receiving counseling concerning the 
possibilities in preparing for teaching as a ca- 
reer, apart from any formal organization. 

Some of the length-of-preparation estimates, 
which were reported by only one student each, 
are of possible interest for their extreme inac- 
curacy. Examples are: 1 or 2 years, 6 years, 
7 years, 6 to 8 years, 2 or 3 years, and8 years. 
One student mentioned no figure but said, ‘‘Not 
as many (years) as other fields and not as com- 
plicated. ’’ 

As Table XXIV shows, the students had few 
problems in deciding where one should go to col- 
lege in preparation for becoming ateacher. Fifty 
percent indicated that almost any college would 
be satisfactory. This is probably because there 
are a large number of colleges in and near the 
area which have accredited departments of edu- 
cation. 

Twenty-two of the students, or 13%, specified 
‘“‘any approved college’’, or any ‘‘good’’ college. 

Five students in rural school A recommend- 
ed ‘‘a church college’’. 

Only 4 students (2%) recommended a state un- 
iversity, and 2 of these did so because “‘it is 
cheaper’’. 

A few once-mentioned answers follow: 





You go to a special teachers’ college, 
after you go to college. 


At the better colleges. 
Where it is good but not too expensive. 
One close to home. 


Pick one noted for a good teacher educa- 
tion department, or the one best suited to 
your occupation. 


I’d go where the school’s thoughts and 
ideas fit mine the best. 


There are teachers colleges all over 
the United States. 


Make inquiries and find one that suits 
you best. 


The criticism, mentioned before, which is 
sometimes levelled at teacher education courses 
in our colleges was not in evidence among these 
seniors. Table XXV shows a considerable ma- 
jority describing such courses as either ‘‘good’’ 
or “‘very good’’. 

Some of the responses were quite enthusi- 
astic: 


They are the best. 


Yes, they are wonderful. 


Even if you don’t teach, thev help you 
in life. 


You learn just about everything. 


Education courses offer you some won- 
derful opportunities. While you teach you 
learn. 


The courses must be good it turns out 
some pretty good teachers. 


Other comments took a different turn: 


Unless you are an ambitious person 
with a lot of money to throw away teaching 
isn’t any good. The one thing about teach- 
ing there is need for teachers. If you have 
to go to college and work as hard to be a 
teacher you might as well study in 
another field where there is more 
money. 


You have to study quite a lot. 
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Courses are good just for teaching 
only. 


Training is very hard and a slow pro- 
cess. 


The training is not much harder than 
any other profession. 


The evidence indicated that this group of st u- 
dents was confident that it is not difficult to find 
good institutions of higher learning which pre- 
pare teachers. While the expression of their 
attitudes on this subject may be saidtobe some- 
what easygoing and vague, nevertheless, it may 
be argued that the students were realistic about 
the matter. At least ten institutions of higher 
learning with accredited programs of teacher ed- 
ucation lie within a 50 mile radius of all of the 
communities in the study. 

That the quality, length, and difficulty of the 
teacher’s pre-service education deters a very 
small percentage of this group from the choice 
of teaching as a career is also apparent in their 
responses. 

A very recent Indiana study30 conducted by 
the Research Committee of the Indiana organiza- 
tion of Delta Kappa Gamma is cited at this point 
because it has findings which are of interest to 
this study. The Indiana study gives que stion- 
naire returns from 13,765 high-school seniors. 
Table XXVI gives reasons for choosing teaching, 
and Table XXVII gives reasons against choosing 
teaching as found in that study. These may be 
compared with Table If and Table IV of the pres- 
ent investigation. 

Following are some of the points of com par- 
ison of reasons for teaching which are of inter- 
est: 


1. Indiana study: ‘‘Enjoyment of teaching (work- 
ing with children)’’ - 55. 6%. 
Present study: ‘‘Likes children; likes work- 
ing with them”’ - 52. 0%. 


. Indiana study: ‘‘Service to society, benefit 
mankind’’ - 18. 7%. 
Present study: ‘‘Help society; needfc ~ teach- 
ers’’ - 48. 0%. 


. Indiana study: ‘‘Personal satisfaction’’ - 3.5%. 
Present study: ‘‘A satisfying profession; re- 
warding; has a purpose’’ - 15. 0%. 


. Indiana study: ‘‘Interesting associates’”’ - 


8. 1%. 
Present study: ‘‘Interest in people; meet in- 
teresting people’’ - 19. 0%. 


Points of comparison against teaching are: 





1. Indiana study: ‘‘Salaries too low’’ - 22. 4%. 
Present study: ‘‘Salaries too low’’ - 29. 0% 
(from Table VI). 


2. Indiana study: ‘‘Undesirable working condi- 
tions—monotony, hours, work required, de- 
mands on the teacher, discipline problems, 
etc..’? - 12.1%. 

Fresent study: ‘‘No spare time; long hours; 
homework’’ plus ‘‘dull boring routine’’ plus 
‘‘children get on your nerves; discipline’’ - 


54. 0%. 


A study of the tables presented will furnish 
other comparisons to the reader who may be in- 
terested in such. 

This concludes the portion of the analysis of 
the data which has sought to give information on 
the general question of the attitudes of high- 
school seniors toward various aspects of teach- 
ing as acareer. The remaining analysis will at- 
tempt to deal with the more specific questions 
stated in the explanation of the plan of the inves- 
tigation. 


B. Answers to More Specific Questions 





1. Comparison of the different communities 
on responses to each of the 11 projective situa- 
tions are found in Table XXVIII. 

Here it can be seen that rural school C, with 
its recent history of failing bond issues, and its 
inadequate buildings, had a smaller Mean Net 
Favorable Response from its seniors than did any 
of the other schools. The difference (1.1 or 4% 
below the total mean), however, was not large, 
and could have been due to other factors. 

The rural seniors were slightly lower on MNFR 
than those from the city. 

Variations in responses to the items may be of 
interest—items 1, 3, and 9, rating high in all the 
schools, and item 4, ‘‘the imaginary school situ- 
ation’’, rating lowest. 

2. The comparisons between responses of 
boys and girls at the different schools are shown 
in Table XXIX. Here it can be seen that, as esti- 
mated by the present method, boys show about 
6.4% lower MNFR. The greatest spread was be- 
tween girls at the city school, 29, and boys at 
rural school A, 25.5, a difference of about 12%. 

3. Table XXX gives some indication that those 
who have chosen teaching as a career react a 
little more favorably toward school situations 
than do others. The difference of 2.3 amounts to 
about 8%. 

4. Small differences according to father’s oc- 
cupations are shown in Table XXXI. These are 
ranked according to MNFR. The difference be- 
tween ‘‘executive’’ which is highest on the list, 
and ‘‘semi-skilled or unskilled labor’’, whichis 





TABLE XXvVI* 
REASONS FOR CHOOSING TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 








Reasons Percent 





Enjoyment of teaching (work- 
ing with children) 55. 


Job opportunity in teaching 20. 
Service to society, benefit mankind 18. 
Security of job 18. 
Interesting associates 

Idealism 

Vacations for travel and study 

Pleasing vocation 89 

Influence of a teacher 89 


Personal satisfaction 88 


Need for teachers | 57 


Present interest in schoo: 36 


Influence of relatives in the 
profession 28 


Parental pressure 19 


All other reasons 52 2.1 





*Charles Hardway (Ed.), ‘‘Factors Influencing High School Seniors to 
Choose or Not to Choose Teaching as a Profession, ’’ Teachers College 
Journal (May 1956), p. 107. 
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TABLE XXVII* 
REASONS FOR NOT CHOOSING TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 





Reasons Percent 





Lack of interest in teaching 25.0 


Salaries too low 22.4 


Appeal of other professions 22. 


Undesirable working conditions: 
Monotony, hours, work required, 
demands on the teacher, disci- 
pline, problems, etc. 


Lack of necessary qualities for 
teaching 


Other plans, marriage, army etc. 
Lack of opportunity for advancement 


Training required too extensive 
and too expensive 


Employed only part of year 
Social distincticn of teachers 96 
Dislike of school or teachers or both 50 .4 


All others 109 1.0 





*Charles Hardway (Ed.), ‘‘Factors Influencing High School Seniors to 
Choose or Not to Choose Teaching as a Profession, ’’ Teachers College 
Journal (May 1956), p. 111. 








TABLE XXVIII 
VARIATIONS AMONG THE COMMUNITIES IN MNFR* PER ITEM 





Mean Net Favorable Response Score 





Projective Rural Rural Rural 
Situation School A School B School C 





The lady teacher : 2.9 2.9 2.9 


The man teacher 5 2.8 2.9 2.9 


Arguments for and against 
teaching career 


The imaginary school situa- 
tion 


Working conditions in 
teaching 


Parent-teacher relation- 
ship 

Student reaction to school 
experience, grade and 
high school 
Student-teacher-principal 
relationship in a disciplin- 
ary situation 


The lady teacher, marriage 
and motherhood 


Opinion about highness of 
teachers’ salaries 


Preparation for teaching 


Total 
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TABLE XXX 


COMPARISON OF MEAN NET FAVORABLE RESPONSE — 
FUTURE TEACHERS AND OTHERS 





City Rural Rural 
School School B School C 





F.T.A. members 30.9 29.0 27.5 
Non-members 27.3 27.0 26.4 





Note: Rural school A did not have an F. T. A. chapter. 


TABLE XXXI 


MEAN NET FAVORABLE RESPONSE ACCORD- 
TO FATHER’S OCCUPATION 





Occupation N 





. Executive 

. Profession 

. Truck driver 
. Shop foreman 
. Skilled labor 


. Owner of small 
business 


. Farmer 


. Semi-skilled or 
unskilled labor 


. unknown; deceased; 
unclassifiable 


Total 
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lowest, is approximately 10%. 

5. Correlation3! between the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory scores and Net Favorable Response 
on the projective device was found to be -.037. 

6. Correlation between combined ‘‘Per sua- 
Sive’’ and ‘‘Social Service’’ scores on the Kuder 
Preference Record and NFR on the projective 
instrument was found to be .54. These calcula- 
tions refer only to the city school seniors. 

7. Correlation between ‘‘Social Service’’ Ku- 
der scores and NFR was . 68. 

8. Correlation between selected scores on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank and NFR was 
.23. The score selected for each student was 
the highest ‘‘teaching interest’’ score received. 

A summary of the findings, conclusions, and 
suggestions for further research will be found 
in the next and final section of this report. 


SECTION IV 


SUMMARY AND CONC LUSIONS—RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


Summary and Conclusions 





THIS STUDY was made as an effort to contrib- 
ute to existing knowledge of the reactions of high- 
school seniors to teaching as a profession. The 
inquiry appeared to have implications for recruit- 
ment of teachers, for counseling, and for other 
aspects of the school program. 

The study is a non-sampling descriptive in- 
vestigation. The findings throughout are limit- 
ed to the population studied under the conditions 
of the investigation. This population consisted 
of 170 high-school students from four Ohio high 
schools. 

The chief data-gathering device was a pro- 
jective instrument consisting of 11 loosely- 
structured situations dealing withteaching and 
with schools. This projective technique had 
been previously designed 32 and used. 

For comparison purposes, and as an adjunct 

the main investigation, three structured de- 
vices were administered as follows: 


1. The Bell Adjustment Inventory to all of the 
Seniors. 

2. The Strong Vocational Interest Blank, appro- 
priate forms, to one-half of the students. 

3. The Kuder Preference Record to one-half of 
the students. Other information used was ob- 
tained from school records. 


A. The overall problem to be studied was: What 
is the status of teaching as a career, of the per- 
sonnel involved, and of the school itself, in the 
minds of this group of high school seniors? A 
summary list of the ngs follows: 

















Low pay was given as a reason against the 
selection of teaching as a career by 71% of the 


subjects. 33 This, however, was modified by re- 
sponses showing that only 38% were able to esti- 
mate beginning salaries within the $2900 - $3800 
range actually paid in the area. Moreover, 15% 
would not, or could not, make any estimate. Of 
those made, 22% were too low, by amount up to 
$2000. 

Furthermore, opinions expressed about sal- 
aries showed the ices 


a. Only 29% reported salaries as out and out 
too low. 

b. Other high ranking responses were: fair 
salary, 20%; salaries are improving, 18%; 
salaries are good, 8%. 


The conclusion is that, while almost three- 
fourths of the seniors felt vaguely that teachers’ 
salaries were low, most of them were poorly in- 
formed, and upon further analysis their opinions 
were contradictory to some extent. 

2. Other reasons against teaching, along with 
percents are: 


a. Children get on your nerves; dis- 
cipline 
b. Long hours; no spare time; 
homework 
. Dull, boring routine 
. Limited opportunities 
. Lack of ability 
. Too much schooling required 


. Reasons given in favor of teaching included: 


. Likes children—likes working 

with them 52% 
. Help society 48% 
. Interest in people 19% 
. Security 16% 
. Satisfaction of watching a child 

learn and grow 16% 
. Good people to work with 54% 
. Good hours 32% 
. Job satisfaction 27% 


4. In an ambiguous situation, 20% assumed 
that the girl chose teaching, as compared to 6% 
who assumed it was the boy. More students, then, 
thought of teaching as a woman’s job rather than 
a man’s. 

5. Discipline problems are an important con- 
sideration as shown by: 


a. A-serious discipline problem was en- 
visioned in an ambiguous school situation 
by 52%, as compared with 27% who saw 
new methods of teaching and a happy coop- 
erative group. 
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b. When the situation told of the teacher re- 
questing a conference with the parents, 
81% saw trouble, disciplinary or academic. 

- Ina serious disciplinary situation: 
(1) 19% saw the teacher disgusted, angry, 


upset. 

(2) 24% had the ‘‘culprit’’ feeling bitter and 
resentful toward the teacher. 

(3) Threats and punishment—restric tive, 
verbal, and physical, were the solutions 
to the problem projected by the major- 
ity of the students. 


6. Only 5% thought of the man who remained 
in teaching as ambitious. None of the nine stu- 
dents thus responding were from the city high 
school. 

7. Alarge majority of the subjects reported 
favorably on the ‘‘teacher after ten years’’. The 
lady teacher: had a pleasing personality (39%), 
was a good teacher (30%), was still attractive 
looking (28%). Only 13% said she was gray, 
plump, or worried looking, and only 12% said 
that she was cranky, nervous, or old-maidish. 

Likewise, the man teacher fared rather well. 
He was visualized in 60% of the responses as a 
good teacher and family man, leading a busy, ac- 
tive life; 50% said he was well liked; 22% said 
he was understanding and helpful—an admirable 
person. 

The overall response was 81% favorable to 
the lady, and 82% favorable to the man. How- 
ever, this preponderance of favorable attitudes 
toward the teachers is somewhat reduced by the 
following considerations: 

**Katie’’ and ‘‘Bill’’, the teachers, in the pro- 
jective situations as set up, were described as 
attractive, well-rounded individuals, and this 
may have played too prominent a part in deter- 
mining the nature of the responses. This is 
borne out, to some extent, by the fact that the 
students, when asked to tell about an imaginary 
teacher in a teaching situation, without any pre- 
vious hints, describe her more often as ineffec- 
tive and unattractive (34%), rather than attrac- 
tive and capable (25%). The responses of 38% 
were neither favorable nor unfavorable in that 
situation. 

8. The principal was seen as respected, au- 
thoritative, and competent by most of the stu- 
dents. 

9. The male teacher was envisioned as an ath- 
letic coach or physical education teacher by 32% 
of the students. The frequency of mention of 
other teaching assignments for a man was very 
low, and this includes mention made in responses 
to all of the situations in the projective device. 

10. The school itself was describedas clean, 
pleasant, and a good place to work by 70% of the 
students. A few students, 8%, saw it as toocon- 
fining, and preferred the outdoors as a place to 





work. 

11. A generally unfavorable feeling toward the 
grade school experience was reported by 58%, 
12% were neutral, and 28% were favorable. 

12. “*Liked high school better’’ was reported 
by 76% of the students. The activity program in 
high school was commented upon favorably by 28%. 
A feeling of maturity and independence was re- 
ported by 39%. 

13. Interest in subject matter did not rank 
high as a reason for teaching among the group 
studied. 


a. Likes to read and study, 6%. 
b. Liked school; was a good student, 4%. 


B. Answers to More Specific Questions 
1. In terms of the methods of this study the dif- 


ferences between communities were small. The 
following differences were noted: 





a. City students indicated a slightly more fi- 
vorable attitude toward teaching and school 
than did rural students. (Rural students 
had 3% lower mean Net Favorable Response. 
See page 307.) 

. Rural school C, which was inade quately 
housed and had a recent history of bond- 
issue failures, had the lowest mean Net Fa- 
vorable Response (4% lower than the city 
school, 3% lower than the overall mean). 

. Summer ‘‘vacation’’ was given as an advan- 
tage in teaching by three times as many 
city school seniors as compared with rural 
school seniors. The percents were: city 
16%, rural 5%. 

. Rural school students in the fourth projec- 
tive situation drew an unfavorable picture 
of the teacher more than 3 times as fre - 
quently as did city school students (city 
15%; rural 50%). 

. Rural school seniors in the parent-teacher- 
pupil conference situation reported the 
teacher as telling the parents what to do in 
22% of the responses. None of the city 
school seniors gave that report. This may 
indicate a greater respect for the teacher’s 
education and position in these rural com- 
munities. 


2. Girls gave approximately 7% higher mean 
Net Favorable Response than did the boys in the 
study. 

3. In an ambiguous teacher-parent contact sit- 
uation, in which a conference was requested by 
the teacher, 81% saw trouble, of either disciplin- 
ary or academic nature; 6% had the parents blam- 
ing the teacher without knowing any facts in the 
situation; and one student suggested that the 
teacher may have just wanted to get better ac- 
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quainted. 

The conference itself was described as friend- 
ly and cooperative by 29%, and teacher dominat- 
ed by 39%. 

4. The principal in a teacher-pupil-principal 
situation is seen as helpful, reasonable, and co- 
operative by 28% of the pupils; lecturing or scold- 
ing by 18%; threatening by 8%; and 9% saw the 
principal, teacher, and pupil talking the situa- 
tion over together. 

The general impression of the principal gained 
from the responses is that he is respected, au- 
thoritative, friendly but firm, andalmost always 
competent. 

5. A great majority of the students were of 
the opinion that teaching is not a deterrent to 
marriage: 


a. Girls in teaching haveas good, or better 
chance to marry as anyone (86%). 

b. Women can teach after marriage (69%). 

c. Women teachers can, and should take 
time out if they have children (59%). 

d. Most teachers don’t have too much of a 
chance to meet eligible men (5%). 


6. Teachers’ salaries are thought to be low 
(71%), but there are certain reservations which 
modify this (see page 274). 

7. These students were poorly informed about 
the preparation for teaching. Their information 
concerning length of preparation and cost was, 
in general, vague and inaccurate. 


a. Only 20% estimated the cost as between 
$800 and $1200 per year. (One thousand 
dollars was the base taken for the midpoint 
of that range and is taken from the Wiscon- 
sin average of $1026). 

. Student opinion was, in general, that the 
cost of preparation for teaching was not 
high in comparison with other professions, 
or with any college course. 

. The length of preparation for teaching was 
said to be 4 years by 60% of the seniors. 
Other estimates ranged from 1 to 8 years. 

. Professional courses in colleges prepar- 
ing teachers were judged ‘‘good’’ by 42%, 
‘*very good’’ by 18%, the ‘‘best’”’ by 2%. 
The worst thing said about them was that 
they might be difficult (4%). 


The conclusion concerning prep.ration for 
teaching is that while on some aspects the pupils 
were not well-informed, this preparation was 
in no way a deterrent in the minds of the great 
majority of these young people. 

8. Father’s occupation and fa’vorable-or-un- 
favorable attitude toward teacb’ng and school 
were found to be related to some extent. (See 
Table XXXI.) Whether the differences found 


were a reflection of parental attitude, socio-ec- 
onomic status, inherited ability, or other things, 
was not determined. 

Five seniors whose fathers were executives 
had a mean Net Favorable Response of 29.8. 
Thirty-three seniors whose fathers were semi- 
skilled or unskilled laborers had a mean NFR of 
26.9. The difference is 9.7% of the 29.8 figure. 
These were the two extremes in the table. 

9. Members of the Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica clubs had a mean Net Favorable Response of 
29. 4 as compared with 27.1 for non-members. 
The difference is 8% of 29. 4. 


C. Answers to Minor Questions 





1. There was no significant relationship be- 
tween scores on the Bell Adjustment Inventory 
and responses to the projective instrument. 34 

2. A significant, though not high relationship 
was found between scores on certain Kuder Pref- 
erence Record categories and Net Favorable Re- 
sponse to the projective instrument. 

Relationship between the highest ‘‘teaching in- 
terest’ scores received on the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank and Net Favorable Response on the 
projective device was found to be slight. 

Results obtained with the vocational inte rest 
devices were not considered to be conclusive. 


D. Suggested Implications for Recruitment, for 











Counseling, and for the School Program 





1. The need for more information concerning 
teaching salaries and preparation for teaching is 
rather clearly indicated. 

2. Low pay seems to have been over-e m pha- 
sized in publicity seeking to better the teaching 
profession. As one student said, ‘‘Idon’t know, 
but teachers must be underpaid, because they 
are always complaining about it. ’’ 

3. The evidence seems to indicate a need for 
minimizing the disciplinary aspects of the teach- 
ing task and for emphasizing the possible deep 
satisfactions which may be obtained. 

4. Interest in subject matter or desire tolearn 
was seldom mentioned. 


E. Suggestions for Further Research 





1. Refinements in the interpretation of the re- 
sponses to the projective instrument would make 
it more useful. 

2. Comparisons with other devices, or con- 
trolled experimentation, in order to asses and 
validate the instrument. 

3. Structured interviews, or other follow-up 
techniques for validation purposes. 

4. The following quotation from a UNESCO 
publication35 suggests a need for further re- 
search, and also is given as a conclusion to this 





report: 


For many reasons the stereotype of 
the teacher is not a favorable one. The 
teacher’s dual role of helping the child to 
express himself on the one hand while re- 
straining certain impulses on the other 
gives rise to an ambivalent attitude to- 
ward teachers, in which both respect and 
antagonism are present in varying propor- 
tions. Unfortunately this ambivalence 
does not pass with childhood, but remains 
as a determining element in the attitudes 
of the adult world towards teachers. It is 
perhaps more responsible than is gener- 
ally realized for deterring adolescents 
from entering the teaching profession, 
and it has effects which have not been 
measured on the teacher’s estimation of 
his own group and of himself. It might 
well be said that one of the major tasks 
in social education is that of eliminat- 
ing the stereotype regarding teach- 
ers. 
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EXPECTATIONS REGARDING TEACHERS 


LLOYD V. MANWILLER* 
New Jersey State Teachers College 
Glassboro, New Jersey 


SECTION I 
INTRODUCTION 


The Problem 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS are instruments of the 
people. The people determine the general pur- 
pose or function of their educational institutions 
as well as the more explicit expectations regard- 
ing their schools and professional personnel. 
They expect their teachers to meet community 
Standards in their professional activities and 
in their personal behavior. Probably in their 
concern to furnish their children with mrodels 
of behavior and conduct, lay people express a 
solicitude for all aspects of a teacher’s life. 

As a public servant, a teacher’s personal 
life is always subject to public inquiry, study, 
and discussion. Young and old alike are wont 
to talk about what the teacher does in the com- 
munity at large, on the street, and at home. 
On one occasion or another, probably every 
facet of the life of a teacher runs the gamut of 
public examination. Activities of work andplay 
must withstand the scrutiny of the public. Be- 
cause of a teacher’s position, hisorher be 
havior is especially susceptible to inspection 
and review by people of the community. 

The constant surveillance of teachers’ lives 
accords to them, as is sometimes described, a 
kind of ‘‘goldfish bowl’’ status. Their dress , 
feelings, desires, and activities inall areas 
of living must always be expressed in the 
knowledge that they are constantly on dis- 
play. ‘‘Is the behavior acceptable or unaccept- 
able?’’ is a question arising naturally in the 
minds of teachers as they conduct their daily 
affairs. Whatever teachers do or say must be 
weighed in terms of how they think the people 








will regard it. 

The people of every school district establish 
tacitly yet openly a pattern of behavior which 
they expect their teachers to fulfill. Public 
school teachers, while they differ from each 
other to an extent, share a certain pattern 
of expectations with one another. Havig- 
hurst and Neugarten refer to this pattern as the 
social role of the teacher (15). This pattern 
of expectations undoubtedly varies from com- 
munity to community. Evenwithinthe same 
school community, some people may express 
opinions contrary to the prevailing attitude on 
teacher behavior. By and large, however, there 
is a common attitude or feeling about what 
teachers may and may not do in the personal 
and family, social and recreational, economic, 
civic, and religious aspects of their lives. Al- 
though almost everyone, childand adult, 
had formed some concept of what constitutes 
acceptable and unacceptable behavior for teach- 
ers, two groups of people occupy uniquely fav- 
orable positions for crystallizing their opinions 
relative to a teacher’s social role. These groups 
consist of the teachers themselves and mem - 
bers of their boards of education. 

In their common cause to providefor the 
educational welfare of children and youth, 
teachers and school board members have _ kin- 
dred opportunities to observe what people look 
for in the personal conduct of teachers. The po- 
sitions held by teachers and members of boards 
of education as educational agents of the people 
permit rather continuous evaluations of com - 
munity attitudes on various aspects pertain- 
ing to the social role of a teacher in the com - 
munity. 

Theoretically, one would think that teachers 
and school board members should agree’ with 
each other on expectations regarding teachers. 


*The author wishes to express his deep appreciation to Dr. A. S. Barr, major professor, Dr. Herbert 
Klausmeier, and Dr. Edward Krug for their wholehearted interest and constructive advice throughout 
the course of the study. Also, special recognition is due the many administrators, members of boards 
of education, and teachers in the State of Wisconsin who gave their unstinted support and cooperation 
whenever their assistance was requested. 
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The decisions they reach with respect to the ac- 
ceptability or unacceptability of particular 
teacher behaviors ought to correspond reason- 
ably. This study attempts to ascertainthe ex- 
tent of agreement between teachers and mem- 
bers of boards of education on what constitutes 
acceptable and unacceptable teacher behavior. 

The purpose of this investigation is to test 
the hypothesis that teachers and members of 
boards of education agree on the behaviors they 
think the community expects ofpublic school 
teachers. Implicit to the pursuit of the study are 
the assumptions that: 


1. Acommon, tangible feeling, attitude, or 
opinion exists in every school district, about 
what public school teachers’ should 


and should not do in their personal, social, ec- 
onomic, civic, and religious relationships as 
members of the community. 

2. School boards and teachers share similar 
vantage points to perceive what the community 
expects in the extra-school behavior of the in- 
structional personnel of the public schools. 


Significance of the Study 


Of central importance to the study and the hy- 
pothesis is the emphasis which is placed upon 
what teachers and members of boards of ed uca- 
tion think the community expects of public school 
teachers. It is reasonable to assume that what 
they believe to be the expectations regarding 
teachers is one of the prime factors motivating 
what they do. Boards of education establish pre- 
scriptions for teachers according to how they in- 
terpret community wishes and desires. Teach- 
ers modify their behavior in terms of what they 
think is expected of themselves in their private 
or personal life. Teachers and board members 
act in relation to what they think the people ex- 
pect of school teachers. As long as they think 
the public looks for and expects certain kinds of 
teacher behavior, it makes little difference 
whether the expectations are real or exaggerat- 
ed. Even though the opinions of teachers and 
school board members may have little or no ba- 
sis in fact, a significant determinant of what 
they do is what they think the people expect. 

This inquiry intoexpectations regarding 
teachers should assist inidentifying the prob- 
lems which teachers, boards of education, and 
communities face in their irteractionor rela- 
tionship with one another. A comparison of 
what board members and teachers think the people 
expect may point out sources and areas of pos- 
sible misunderstandings. Members of boards of 
education represent groups of individuals whose 
statements and opinions, individually and coll- 
ectively, are of vital importance to teacher wel- 
fare. They are the arbiters of the comm unity 





mores and standards under which teachers live. 

What school board members think the com- 
munity expects of teachers serves asa guide 
for the unofficial advice as well as the official 
policies, rules and regulations they propose for 
teachers. While citizens can and do voice their 
opinions, in the last analysis, decisions rela- 
tive to expectations are inthe hands of the 
boards of education and teachers. If teachers 
and school board members have different ideas 
as to what the people look for in teacher behav- 
ior, a source of low teacher morale, dissatis- 
faction, low instructional efficiency in the class 
room, and high teacher drop-out and turnover 
may be in evidence. Many professional prob- 
lems and personal concerns of teachers may be 
involved in the way teachers and school boards 
reflect and interpret the social role of the pub- 
lic school teacher. 

Continuous first-hand study of the community 
is always important when education is viewed as 
a social process. In view of the rapidly chang- 
ing social scene since World War II, thereis an 
insistant need to continually review the status of 
the teacher in the community. The prestige and 
position of the teacher in the community has of- 
ten been thought to be a deterrent to those people 
considering the advantages of following a teach- 
ing career. Community study is essential to 
understanding the nature of the issue fa ced by 
teachers when they weigh their decisions to en- 
ter, to remain in, or to leave the education 
profession. A realistic program of recruitment, 
education, placement, and retention must be 
based upon what can be learned about the current 
status of the teacher in the community. 

A point of emphasis throughout this i nvesti - 
gation is that a significant determinant of teach- 
er and board action is what teachers and school 
board members think the people expect of public 
school teachers. This study of expectations re- 
garding teachers is presumed: 


1. To provide a means for better under- 
standing the problems involved in teacher- 
community relationships, and 

2. To furnish some indication of the social 
role of public school teachers today. If those be- 
haviors upon which board members agree or dis- 
agree can be identified, a basis is available for 
improving the understanding between the teacher 
and the community. 


Specific sti r Ss 


This study of expectations regarding teachers 
seeks answers on the following questions: 


1. Do individuals on the same board of edu- 
cation or on the same school faculty agree with 
other members of their group on the behaviors 
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they think are expected of public school teachers 
in: (A) personal and family, (B) social and rec- 
reational, (C) economic, (D) civic, and (E) re- 
ligious areas? 

2. Do teachers and school board members 
of the same community agree on the behaviors 
they think the people expect of teachers? 

3. What expectations seem to characterize 
the social role of the public school 
teacher ? 

4. Do teachers and members of boards of ed- 
ucation think people make a distinction between 
the behavior that is acceptable for a teacher and 
the behavior that is acceptable for any other 
member of the community? 

5. In what areas of living do teachers and 
school board members think people regard a 
teacher’s behavior as his or her own private af- 
fair? | 


As used in this study, tation refers to 
the teacher behavior wniek teczd aensbeve and 


teachers consider acceptable or unacceptable to 
the people of the school district. The term ‘‘be 
havior’’ includes actions, verbal statements,be- 
liefs, and desires. The pattern of behavior ex- 
pected of all teachers is considered the social 
role of teachers. 

A teacher is a person who gives a definite 
portion of his time to classroom instruction or 
supervision at the high school level. Building 
principals are considered teachers , but dis- 
trict administrators, variously known as pr in- 
cipals or superintendents, are not. 

For the purpose of this study, ‘“‘school dis- 
trict’’, ‘‘school community’’, and ‘‘community’’ 


are used synonymously. 


Delimitations of the Study 


The intent of this study is to find outif teach- 
ers and school board members express the same 
opinions of what they think the commun ity 
expects of teachers. The aim is not to deter- 
mine if teachers and members of boards of ed- 
ucation are correct in their interpretation of the 
behaviors the community actually expects of 
teachers. Whether or not they give acc urate 
appraisals of community expectations is extran- 
eous to the problem as defined. 

This study directs attention pri- 
marily to the teacher’s behavior and social role 
as a member of the community. It does not at- 
tempt to ascertain expectations regarding teach- 
ers in their teacher-pupil relationships at school 
where they serve in the capacity of directors of 
learning, or as guides and counselors to pupils. 
The study excludes also, insofar as possible,the 
behavior of teachers involved in sc hool-com- 
munity relationships and in schooi- community 
educational programs. Neither does the study 





purport to investigate the behavior of teachers 
relative to the ethics and standards of the pro- 
fession. The investigation intends onlyto in- 
clude behavior which arises in connection with 
personal and family, social and recreational, 
economic, civic, and religious aspects of teach- 
ers’ lives. 


SECTION I 
REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH 


Investigators in the field of teacher personnel 
research have generally focused their attention 
upon the teacher as a director of learning instead 
of the teacher as a member of the community. A 
close student of the problem area, Florence 
Greenhoe Robbins, said in 1953 that ‘‘with per- 
haps a few unimportant exceptions conduct codes 
for teachers have been objects of scientific study 
only during the present decade. Prior to 1930, 
the literature shows no quantitativeinvestiga- 
tions...’’ (25). As arule, a description of the 
social role of the teacher was relegated to a po- 
sition secondary in importance to those aspects 
which were thought to be more intimately tic 1 to 
the job of the teacher in the classroom. 

In 1936, Beale made one of the first notewor- 
thy inquiries in the field (2). In his analysis of 
restraints upon the freedom of teachers, he in- 
cluded a study of social forces against which 
teachers have to contend. With res»ect to the 
part of his treatise dealing with the extra-school 
conduct of teachers, under an ideal of complete 
freedom, Beale described controls applying to 
personal habits and amusements, sex relations, 
social life in the community, and active citizen- 
ship (2). 

In 1938 Cook, Almack, and Greenhoe cooper- 
ated in a systematic questionnaire study of the 
community contacts and participation of public 
school teachers (7). Cook and Almack reported 
in the Ohio sample of this study that school board 
members were generally less liberal than teach- 
ers, prospective teachers, and lay personsin 
their rating of a series of hypothetical appli - 
cants as to ‘‘social fitness’’ for teaching posi- 
tions in the public schools of therater’s com- 
munity. Among the applicantspresented for 
ratings were a Protestant, Catholic, Jew, non- 
local resident, pacifist, militarist, married wo- 
man, and communist (6). 

About one-fourth of the Ohio teachers stated 
that ‘‘pressures’’ had been brought to bear upon 
them to participate in certain specified clubs, 
organizations, and activities (6). Greenhoe,an- 
alyzing the national sample of public school 
teachers in the same study, stated that, relative 
to conduct codes, teachers were clearly restric- 
ted in dancing, not attending church, in buying 
from non-local erchants, and in other matters 
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(13). She interpreted her findings to mean that 
‘*the sociology of the teacher is the sociology of 
the stranger;...for the sociological stranger 
stops in the community, dwells there, yet sel- 
dom becomes completely assimilatedinto the 
norms and forms of community living’’ (13). 

The demands and expectancies of people have 
inevitable consequences for both teachers and 
communities. On the basis of her 1945 survey 
of social obligations and restrictions placed up- 
on women teachers representing 232 communi- 
ties in 34 of 48 states (19), Lichliter contended 
that communities could create a satisfying, happy 
environment by treating teachers ‘‘as human be- 
ings, allowed to live a normal life,’’or they 
could create an unhappy environment by setting 
teachers apart as individuals different from the 
townspeople (19). Of significance was the fact 
that as many as 60 per cent of the teachers cited 
the school board as a source of pressure for 
some types of behavior (19). 

In an investigation of role and role conflict in 
the teaching situation, Getzels and Guba identi- 
fied what they considered to be basic conflicts 
between what the community expects of teachers 
as teachers, and what it expects of them as 


church members, family members, voters, etc., 


(12). The outcomes of the role conflicts 
thus evidenced, the researchers opined, could 
include frustration for the individual teacher and 


ineffectiveness for the educational institution(12). 


Community expectations become then not only 
the problem of teachers who must somehow ad- 
just to them but also the concern of citizens who 
are faced with effects which may work to the dis- 
advantage of community interest and welfare. 

It is hard to obtain an accurate appraisal of 
the current status of the social role of the teach- 
er. Crowell’s analysis of written rules and reg- 
ulations of boards of education as they pertained 
to Missouri’s teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents in 1950 identified few restrictions upon 
the teachers’ place of residence, marital status, 
and community activities (9). However, Calla- 
way’s 1951 study of environmental factors and 
influences upon the lives of Missouri teachers 
disclosed evidence which, on cursory examina- 
tion, could seem to contravene Crowell’s find - 
ings (3). 

O ne -fourth of the teachers in Callaway’s 
study stated that pressures of an indirect type 
were brought to bear upon their personal habits 
and entertainment, such as dancing,card playing, 
smoking, and social drinking. A like number of 
the teachers felt they were not fully accepted by 
the community (3). Similar reactions by teach- 
ers in Michigan prompted Pepper to say much 
the same thing (24). 

Upon reviewing the factors involved in the de- 

cisions of Michigan teachers to leave the teaching 
profession after less than six years of experience, 





Pepper declared that communities in general do 
not accept teachers as permanent members of 
the community. He also concluded that most 
teachers of his study felt they were more re- 
stricted socially than were members of other 
leading professions (24). The studies by Crow- 
ell, Callaway, and Pepper seem to indicate that 
it is difficult to gain a valid appraisal of the 
teacher’s social role in a community,especially 
in studies limited to only one source for data. 
The more diffuse, generalized expectations may 
be slighted in studies that rely upononly one 
group of people for their information. 

The findings of other researchers fail to 
clarify the picture of the post-war social role 
of the teacher. Certain features continue to re- 
main inconclusive and indefinite. InWisconsin, 
for example, some studies demonstrate that 
teachers appear to be quite satisfied with their 
position and status in the community; other in- 
vestigations intimate that teachers, if not actu- 
ally dissatisfied, are sensitive to the prohibi- 
tions under which they live. Martindale’s study 
of situational factors in teacher placement and 
success in Wisconsin led him to observe that 
‘‘Contrary to popular belief, these teachers 
found such factors as living conditions, com - 
munity obligations... satisfactory. ’’ (21) 

Neither did Knox’s investigation of the rela- 
tionships of certain environmental factors to 
teaching success in Wisconsin identify any pro- 
nounced teacher dissatisfaction with community 
responsibilities, social taboos, bans on behav- 
ior, and expectancies of residence (17). While 
the purpose of Lane’s study was not primarily 
to measure teacher satisfaction with the social 
role, 33.33 per cent of 101 beginning Wiscon- 
sin public school teachers responded in the af- 
firmative when they were asked whether their 
communities placed restrictions upon the teach- 
ers’ personal life. Restrictions coveredsmok- 
ing in public places, frequenting a place that 
sold intoxicating liquors, dancing in certain lo- 
cal dance halls, and women teachers bowling in 
local bowling alleys (18). 

Lane came upon what appears to be anincon- 
gruous element in the problem area. Within a 
given school system where he interviewed more 
than one teacher, there was a lack of agreement 
on the existence and nature of restrictions. Be- 
ginning teachers said they received conflicting 
opinions from fellow teachers and friends on 
personal habits not approved by the community 
(18). 

Kline noted a similar difficulty in an earlier 
Wisconsin study of satisfactionsand annoyances 
in teaching (16). She observed that sources of 
annoyance seemed to arise more out of what 
teachers thought was expected of them than 


what was actually wanted (16). 
A disparity of a related nature also was 
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found in Campbell’s doctorial study of the role 
of the teacher in Cheatham County, Tennessee 
(4). Through personal interviews, Campbell 
found that while lay persons preferred their 
teachers to live in the community, the teachers 
themselves did not think this important (4). Al- 
SO approximately one-half of allpersons inter- 
viewed thought teachers should be married and 
the other half thought this made no difference (4). 
Findings of studies related to expectations re- 
garding teachers seem inconsistent and even at 
variance with one another. A strong possibility 
exists that teachers do not know or understand 
what is expected of them in their extra~-school 
conduct or that they interpret community expec- 
tations differently. 

In summarizing the literature and work inthe 
area of teacher-community relations, one is 
impressed by the necessity for more definitive 
studies of expectations regarding teachers. 
‘*The area of community relations, ’’ Melby a- 
vers, ‘‘constitutes one of the most im portant 
areas for careful study on the partof the admin- 
istration. Morale of teachers is low because 
they do not have a sense of belonging to the com- 
munity. They have a feeling of being alone, of 
being attacked, or at least of being unsympa~ 
thetically criticized. ’’ (22) Cook and Cook sup- 
port this statement when they say: “‘... itis im- 
perative to learn well the kinds ofconditions 
under which teachers say they live... ’’ (8). 

Eye and Lane (11) and Barr and others (1) re- 
affirm the call for greater attention to this com- 
munity dimension. No longer can the problem 
be relegated to secondary importance or to inci- 
dental consideration. The teacher-community 
relationship must be studied as one of the ele- 
ments very important to the success and welfare 
of teachers. 

The status of expectations regarding teach- 
ers, as revealed thus far by research, presents 
a picture that is generally vague, indistinct, and 
even disharmonious. The state of affairs may 
be the result of investigations giving, for the 
most part, a one-sided viewpoint. Researchers 
have confined their efforts mostly to gaining the 
beliefs of those in the field of education. In their 
probing to describe the social role of a teacher, 
they have almost invariably disregarded the o- 
pinions of people representing community groups 
or organizations. Professional personnel in 
education have usually furnished the data depic- 
ting community pressures, demands, restric - 
tions, obligations, and so on. 

While this practice has been productive, 
there is some suggestion that teachers do not un- 
understand what the community, as represented 
in the board of education, expects of them in 
personal, social, economic, civic, and religious 
aspects of their lives. Restrictions and commun- 
ity expectations may be the product of teachers’ 





imagination and certainly appearto vary with 
different teachers’ interpretations. In order 
to better describe community expectations re- 
garding teachers, it is desirable to gain the 
viewpoint of a group that may be in position to 
speak for the people of the community, the local 
board of education. 

There is some evidence that boards of educa- 
tion represent groups whose influence upon 
teachers can be considerable (19). Boards of 
education serve as interpreters of community de- 
sires and wants. The purpose of this study is 
to test the hypothesis that teachers and members 
of boards of education agree onthe behavior they 
think the community expects of teachers. If the 
areas of agreement and disagreement can be de- 
lineated better, a means exists for improving 
teacher-community relationships and teacher 
education programs. 


SECTION Il 


DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


Sco St 


Opinions relative to expectations regarding 
teachers were obtained from high school teach- 
ers and members of boards of education from 
districts containing high schools in C olum bia, 
Dane, and Sauk Counties of South-central Wis- 
consin. All together there were thirty-one high 
school districts in the tri-county area, of which 
seventeen were known as common school dis - 
tricts, four city school districts, and ten union 
free high school districts. Twenty-seven of the 
thirty-one districts furnished data for the study . 
The geographical area includedin the investiga- 
tion and the types of school districts which par- 
ticipated are shown in Figure I. 

Dane, Columbia, and Sauk counties are situa- 
ted in the approximate center of a line running 
east and west in the state of Wisconsin. The 
southernmost county, Dane County, lies about 
twenty-four miles north of the llinois-Wisconsin 
state boundary line. Columbia and Sauk Coun- 
ties border Dane County on the northand north- 
west respectively. The three counties form a 
contiguous geographical area in south - central 
Wisconsin. 


Co tion C teristics 


The early immigrants to Dane, Sauk and Col- 
umbia Counties before 1860 were primarily from 
New England, Great Britain, Scandinavia, and 
Germany (10, 14, 28). In terms of numbers, 
much of the foreign immigration into Wisconsin 
took place from 1870 to 1910(20). Each succeed- 
ing decade showed a gradual slowing down of for- 
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FIGURE I 


GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION AND TYPES OF HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
PARTICIPATING IN THE STUDY 


Co-Common 
school 
district 


Ci- City 
school 
district 


U - Union free 
high school 
district 
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eign peoples into the state (20). The Wisconsin 
Ethnic Stock May indicates considerable amalga- 
mation in Columbia, Dane, and Sauk Counties by 
1940 (26). An estimate of the ethnic composition 
iv each of the three counties in the succeeding 
decade may be gained from 1950 United States 
Census data given in Tablel. Negroes and races 
other than white are of an almost negligible per- 
centage. Of the white population, less than 4.5 
per cent were born in foreign countries. The or- 
igin of the major fraction of foreign-born whites 
was, in each case, either Germany or Scandin- 
avia. The people of Dane, Sauk, and Columbia 
Counties appear to be quite similar in their eth- 
nic composition and origin. 


Occupational Patterns of the Population 


With the City of Madison excluded from Dane 
County figures, United States Census data (Table 
Il) show the occupational groups of employed 
males and females in Columbia, Dane and Sauk 
Counties to be very similar. Farmers and farm 
managers in each instance constitute approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the population. The per cent 
of the population classified in each of the occupa- 
tional groups varies little between the counties. 

In all three counties, the per cent of people is 
nearly the same for those classified as managers, 
officials and proprietors, sales workers, private 
household workers, service workers, and farm 
laborers and laborers. The chief differences, 
probably due to the influence of employment op- 
portunities in the City of Madison, is that profes- 
sional workers, technical and clerical workers, 
and craftsmen, foremen, and operatives secure 
a slightly higher percentage in Dane County. Over 
all, there are only small variations in the occu- 
pational patterns of the people living inColumbia, 
Dane, and Sauk Counties. 


Description of the School Districts 


Three types of school districts are legally 
constituted to provide high school education in 
Wisconsin: common school districts, union free 
high school districts, and city school districts. 
Common and city school systems may operate 
both elementary and secondary schools. Union 
free high schools, as their name may denote, fur- 
nish only secondary instruction. 

Each school district was given a code number 
to provide a degree of anonymity. Districts were 
assigned code numbers running from 01 to 30. In 
the tri-county area, two union free high school 
districts and one common school district declin- 
ed to assist with the study. The non-coope 
districts bore the code numbers 14, 15, and 25. 
A fourth district, the City of Madison, was not 
invited to participate because the investigator 
considered it atypical of expectations regarding 





teachers in the geographical area selected for 
study. 

Of the high school districts assisting in the 
study, Columbia County was represented by sev- 
en common school districts, one city school dis- 
trict, and one union free high school district; 
Dane County by five common school districts 
and eight union free high school districts; and 
Sauk County by three common school districts 
and two city school districts. 

All but one high school in the study included 
grades nine to twelve. The lone exception had 
grades ten to twelve in the high school. The size 
of the high school enrollments ranged from 97 
to 726, the median being 231 and the mean, 289.5. 
Six high schools enrolled more than 450 pupils 
and six high schools had fewer than 150. Fifteen 
of the twenty-seven schools had enrollments be- 
tween 150 and 450. 


Description of the Subjects 


The subjects providing the data of the inves- 
tigation included 391 high school teachers and 
134 members of boards of education in twenty- 
seven high school districts of Columbia, Dane, 
and Sauk Counties of south-central Wisconsin. 

With respect to the sex and marital status of 
the teachers and school board members, male 
teachers out-numbered female teachers in the 
ratio of about five to four. Thesex disparity 
was much more extreme in boards of education 
where there were almost six times as many men 
as women. There was also an obvious contrast 
between the school board members and the teach- 
ers in their marital status. All the boardmem- 
bers were married, while one-fourth of the 
teachers were not. For the respondents as a 
whole, 63.0 per cent were male, 37.0 per cent 
female; 82.9 per cent were married and 17.1 
per cent were unmarried. 

As a group, the board members were con- 
spicuously older than the teachers. Three-fourths 
of the board member group were older than for- 
ty (101 out of 134) compared to one-fourth of the 
teaching group (104 out of 391). No board mem- 
ber was under age twenty-six while at least two- 
fifths of the teachers were classified below that 
age bracket. 

Teaching experience was considered a factor 
possibly affecting understanding of community 
expectations regarding teachers. One half of the 
teachers (49.6 per cent) claimed six or more 
years of teaching experience; less than ten per 
cent of the school board members had as much. 
About 80 per cent of the board members and 10 
per cent of the teachers had no public school 
teaching experience prior to the year the study 
was conducted. 

An indication of the acquaintance which high 
school teachers and members of boards of edu- 
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TABLE Il 


MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUPS OF COLUMBIA, DANE, AND SAUK COUNTIES* 





Columbia Co. Dane Co. ** Sauk Co. 
Occupation Group Number , Number % Number qe 











Male and Female Employed: 





Professional, technical, and 
kindred workers 813 


Farmers and farm managers 2, 622 


Managers, officials, and 
proprietors except farm 1,130 


Clerical and kindred workers 934 
Sales workers 730 


Craftsmen, foremen and 
kindred workers 1, 523 


Operative and kindred 
workers 2,022 


Private household workers 197 


Service workers, except 
private household 864 ' 1, 683 


Farm laborers, unpaid 
family workers 694 ; 1,491 ’ 605 


Farm laborers, except unpaid 
and farm foremen 813 ? 1, 781 ‘ 1,041 


Laborers, except farm and mine 624 " 1, 235 , 617 


Occupation not reported 187 : 328 , 270 





Totals 13,153 100.0 27, 430 100.0 13, 160 100.0 





* Data from United States Census of Population, 1950: General Characteristics, Wisconsin, pp. 64, 103. 
**Excluding the City of Madison, population 96, 050. 
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cation had of their communities may be inferred 
from the number of years of service and resi- 
dence in the school district. Three-fourths 
(75. 7 per cent) of the teachers said they had 
taught five or fewer years in the present district 
and almost two-fifths (38.0 per cent) stated they 
were in their first or second year of teaching in 
that school district. Boards of education demon - 
strated greater tenure as educational agents of 
the community. Only about one-eighth (13. 4 
per cent) of the board members were giving 
their first year of service to the school district 
whereas almost half (45.5 per cent) had been 
board members for six or more years. Insofar 
as residence was concerned, 81.5 percent of 
the teachers had lived ten years or less in the 
district in which they were then teaching; 42.4 
per cent were comparative newcomers and had 
lived in the school district no longer than one 
year. At the same time, over three-fourths 
(76. 9 per cent) of the board members professed 
residence of more than ten years. 

Some evidence of the participation of school 
board members and teachers in community or- 
ganizations was also secured. Fifty-six per 
cent of the teachers in the study stated they be- 
longed to no more than one community org ani- 
zation or fraternal order. This stands in con- 
trast to 13. 4 per cent of the members of boards 
of education who claimed membership in no 
more than one community group. Moving up the 
standard of comparison, nearly twotimes as 
many board members (86.6 per cent) as teach- 
ers (44.0 per cent) reported themselves as be- 
longing to two or more community organiza- 
tions. 

A comparison of the total number of children 
and school-age children by the respondents 
showed that almost equal numbers of teachers 
in the survey had either no children (183 teach- 
ers) or from one to three children (189 teach- 
ers). That is, almost one-half of the teachers 
(46.8 per cent) were without children anda sim- 
ilar per cent (48.4 per cent) hadfrom one to 
three offspring. Very few members of boards 
of education, on the other hand, were without 
children (4.5 per cent). Two-thirds (69.4 per 
cent of them had one-three children and one- 
fourth (26.1 per cent) of them had more than 
three sons and daughters. About one-fourth of 
the teachers had children attending public school 
in the district in which they were teaching. A 
much greater per cent of the board members 
(71.6 per cent) said they had children who were 
then attending public school in the district. 

Responses to the question, ‘‘Where have you 
lived the greater part of your life?’’ revealed 
that approximately equivalent per cents of board 
members and teachers hadlived the major frac- 
tion of their lives in towns under 2, 500 (27.6 
and 24.2 per cent) and in cities of less than 





10, 000 population (25. 4 and 25.6 per cent). An 
obvious contrast was that just about twice as 
many board members as teachers (41. 8 and 20. 2 
per cent) had lived the greater part of their lives 
on the farm or in rural areas. Another differ- 
ence lay in the per cent of school board mem- 
bers and teachers (5.2 per cent, board; 29.7 
per cent, teachers) who hadlivedthe major part 
of their lives in cities over 10,000. 

Data on the highest grade completed by each 
of the subjects indicated that one-half of the 
school board members (50.0 per cent) claimed 
at least one year of college and over one-third 
of them (34.3 per cent) reported four or more 
years of college education. Except for three 
teachers who indicated only two or three years 
of college, all teachers in the group answered 
that they completed at ieast four years in an in- 
stitution of higher education. One-eighth of the 
school board members (12.7 per cent) reported 
no grade higher than one of the elementary 
grades one to eight. 

A summary was made ofthe grade levels 
taught by teachers and the occupations of the 
members of the boards of education. Of the 
teachers in the study, it was noted that four of 
them were building principals and taught no 
classes. One high school instructor intentional - 
ly withheld information on the grades he or she 
taught. Except for nine teachers who taught 
seventh or eighth grade, all teachers had some 
responsibility for instruction in one of the grades 
nine to twelve. 

The occupational group classification used by 
the United States Census Bureauin 1950 was 
used to categorize the gainful occupations of school 
board members. One-fifth of the board mem- 
bers (20.1 per cent) were classified as profes- 
sional or technical and three-tenths (29. 8 per 
cent) as farmers or farm managers. Over one- 
eighth of the school board members (i3.4per 
cent) were categorized as managers and busi- 
ness Officials. Clerical and sales workers to- 
gether comprised 11.2 per cent of the school 
board. There were no private household work- 
ers, service workers, or farm laborers among 
the board members, but there were eighteen 
housewives. Two board members classified as 
operatives--an ice cream maker and a cheese 
maker--completed the range of occupations rep- 
resented by members of boards of education. 


The Data-Gathering Instrument 


Data for the study of expectations regarding 
teachers were gathered through a pencil-and 


paper type of instrument referred to hereafter 
as the Inventory. The Inventory consisted of two 
parts--an information sheet asking the respond- 
ents for personal data, and a questionnaire seek- 
ing opinions of the respondents on behaviors in 
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personal and family, social and recreational,e- 
conomic, civic, and religious areas of teachers’ 
lives. 

In consideration of the more than 550 subjects 
to be canvassed, an approach holding good prom- 
ise of gaining the respondents’ desire and will- 
ingness to cooperate, and the comparatively 
large number of items desired in the data-gath- 
ering instrument, the Inventory was designed to 
be suitable for mailing and for completion in ab- 
sence of first-hand instructions by the investiga- 
tor. Needed in the Inventory were carefully con- 
ceived written instructions and well-worded be- 
havioral questionnaire items which, despite the 
comprehensiveness of the study, would foster 
interest, a minimum of misunderstanding, and 
an optimum number of replies. 

Part I--Information of the Inventory was de- 
vised to furnish data for describing the subjects 
of the study. The informationsought was kept to 
a minimum so as to sustain the interest and the 
cooperation of the subjects. Questions called 
only for data related to the respondents’ under - 
Standing of community expectations regarding 
public school teachers in the district. Exceptfor 
three items, the personal data sheet filled in by 
school board members and teachers was the same 
hem questions in Part I--Informationwere as fol- 
ows: 


1. What is your occupation? (Asked of board 
members only.) Whatgrade(s) do you 
teach? (Alternative question for teachers.) 


Age last birthday? Your sex? 

Have you ever been regularly employed 

as a teacher? Howmany years? (Asked of 
board members only.) How many years 

have you been regularlyemployed asa 
public school teacher ? ( Alternative ques- 
tion for teachers. ) 

How many years have you been a school 

board member in this district? (Asked of 

board members only.) How many years 

have you been a public school teacher in 

this district? (Alternative question for 
teachers. ) 

How many years have you lived in this 
school district? 

To how many community organizations and 
fraternal orders do you belong? 

Are you married? Yes() No ()Number 
of children? How many of your chil- 
dren of school age now attend public school 
in this district? 

Where have you lived the greater part of 
your life? (Check one) Onfarm or in 
rural area In city 2,500-10, 000 

In town under 2,500 In city over 
10, 000 

Check the highest grade in school youcom- 
pleted. 


Elementary: 

5; 6; 
High School: 
College: 1; 


6; 7. 














Statements of expectations in Part I--inven- 
tory were based on the investigator’s own public 
school teaching experience and on restrictions, 
pressures, and demands upon teachers as noted 
in the research and literature reviewed for Sec- 
tion I. Serving as the nucleus were the twenty- 
three statements in the conduct code utilized by 
Cook, Almack, and Greenhoe in their study of 
the teacher and community relations in 1938 (7). 
An especially fruitful source of suggestions was 
the 1929 publication of the Commonwealth 
Teacher - Training Study (5). In that volume, 
Section 1, ‘Teachers’ Traits and Trait Ac- 
tions, ’’ (5) and Division V,‘‘Teachers Activities 
Involving Relations with Members of School 
Community, ’’ (5) there were useful check-lists 
for contriving statements of expectations regard- 
ing teachers. 

The number of expectations which could have 
been studied was almost limitless. J udg ments 
were made on which behaviors to include and ex- 
clude. Formulation of a few criteria assisted in 
making decisions: 








1. The expectation must refer to the teach- 
er’s behavior and social role as an adult 
member of the community. Expectations 
regarding teachers in their school-class- 
room and professional responsibilities 
are to be excluded. : 
The behavior must represent a signi fi- 
cant obligation, restriction, or demand 
upon teachers, about whichthere is some 
question of acceptability or unacceptabil- 
ity. A behavior must be susceptible to 
both an acceptable and unacceptable re- 
sponse in order to provide a test of the 
hypothesis that teachers and school board 
members agree on the behaviors the com- 
munity expects of teachers. 

The expectation must describe a behavior 
in which both men and women teachers 
might engage. A behavior ordinarily 
thought peculiar to only one sex is to be 
excluded. 

A particular behavior must affect all 
teachers alike insofar as their ability to 
perform it or demonstrate it is concern- 
ed. A behavior is to be excludedifit re- 
quires an ability or a skill not commonly 
possessed by all teachers. 

Each expectation must depict a different 
behavior in a teacher’s life. A behavior 
that duplicates another, or even overlaps 





to a considerable degree, is to be rejected. 
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Employment of the criteria served effectively 
in the selection of expectations for Part I--In- 
ventory. On the basis of the criteria establish- 
ed, certain types of teacher behavior were ex- 
cluded. An example of a behavior not meeting 
the first criterion was: ‘‘The teacher solicits 
and borrows neighborhood property for school 
productions or displays.’’ The behavior was re- 
jected because it bore a direct relationship to a 
teacher in his position at school. Abehavior 
that did not meet criterion number two because 
it would probably have elicited only acceptable 
responses was: ‘The teacher refrains from dis- 
cussing partisan politics.’’ The behavior ‘The 
teacher washes laundry on Sunday,’’ seemed to 
apply only to women teachers and was omitted 
from the Inventory in accordance with the third 
criterion. 

A behavior such as ‘‘The teacher refuses to 
accept public speaking engagements’’ was elim- 
inated in the revised form of the Inventory with 
reference to the fourth criterion because a teach- 
er might not have the ability to speak before the 
public. Application of the criteria provided a 
means for determining a comprehensive, non- 
duplicating list of behaviors for the preliminary 
form of the Inventory. 

The preliminary form of theInventory also 
required attention to such factors as the instruc- 
tions, the format, and the color of paper. Care 
was taken to render the instructions intelligible, 
simple, and terse for members of boards of ed- 
ucation and teachers. The general makeup of the 
Inventory was planned to give the reader a feel- 
ing of ‘‘openness’’ and freedom from burdensome 
detail. A granite-gray type of paper was chosen 
as the mimeograph stock. Much consideration 
was given to the way each factor would contribute 
to the over-all impression the Inventory would 
make when placed in the hands of busy high 
school teachers and school board members. 

The finished preliminary form of the Inven - 
tory was submitted to experienced teachers at- 
tending the University of Wisconsinin November, 
1956. The purpose of thetrial run was 1) to se- 
lect the behaviors deemed significant for inclu- 
sion in the revised form of the Inventory, 2) to 
test the wording of the instructions and questions 
for ambiguity, and 3) to see whether the inven- 
tory tended to induce a high level of cooperation. 

Based on the responses and suggestions of 
twenty individuals who completed the prelimin - 
ary form, modifications were made wherever 
judged advisable. The questions in Part I--In- 
formation seemed to be satisfactory and were al- 
lowed to stand. Instructions, however, were 
considerably simplified and clarified. The defi- 
nition given to the ‘‘neutral’’ category of respon- 
ses were sharpened. The format was improved 
by placing a double-space between every fifth 
item of the expectations. A number of expecta - 





tion items were re-worded to convey better the 
meaning intended. Twenty-one statements of 
expectations were removed because they were 
regarded as either not significant or because, 
upon re-consideration, they didnot meet well the 
criteria formulated for the selection of expecta- 
tions regarding teachers. 

The trial run suggested that additional sup- 
plementary informationmight be had from 
teachers and school board members. After be- 
ing carefully deliberated, the following two 
questions were proposed as additions to the in- 
ventory: 


1. In making the above responses, do you 
think people make a distinction between 
the behavior that is acceptable fora 
teacher and the behavior that is accept- 
able for any other member of the com- 
munity? Yes( ) No ( ) 
If your answer is ‘‘yes,’’ check those 
areas in which you think the people draw 
a distinction: 

Personal and family life 
Social and recreational life 
Economic life 

Civic and political life 
Religious life 


Do you think people of your school dis- 
trict draw a line between the private life 
and the public life of a teacher? 

Yes( ) No( ) 
If your answer is ‘“‘yes,’”? check those 
areas in which you think the people re- 
gard a teacher’s behavior as his (her) 
own private affair: 
A. Personal and family life > 
B. Social and recreational life ,7) 
C. Economic life e=) 
D. Civic and political life - 
E. Religious life Se 


In anticipation of making the analysis of find- 
ings more orderly, the investigator made final 
re-assignment of the items of expectations ac- 
cording to the areas of a teacher’slife which he 
thought they represented. Items 1-24 were con- 
sidered as belonging to ateacher’s personal and 
family life, items 25-45 to social and recrea- 
tional life, items 46-59 toeconomic life, items 
60-75 to civic life, and items 76-85 to religious 
life. Twenty-four expectations dealt with the 
personal and family area, twenty-one with the 
social and recreational area, fourteen with the 
economic area, sixteen with the civic area, and 
ten with the religious area. 

Experienced teachers were further consult- 
ed to criticize and evaluate the proposed chang- 
es of the revised form before final mimeograph- 
ing. Their comments and observations seemed 
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to indicate to the investigator that the meaning 
of the two appended questions was clear and that 
the need for additional or other modification of 
the Inventory was unnecessary. Mimeographed 
copies of the revised form (see Appendix) were 
made up for distribution to high school teachers 
and members of boards of education of the high 
school districts in south-central Wisconsin. 


The Data-Gathering Procedure 





Individuals with experience in public school 
administration who were consulted on the data- 
gathering procedure concurred in a method de- 
sirable for enlisting the help of district admin- 
istrators, board members, and teachers in the 
study. In accordance with the method suggested, 
letters were sent simultaneously to administra- 
tors of high school districts in Dane, Sauk, and 
Columbia Counties by the investigator and by the 
President of the Wisconsin Association of School 
Administrators. Administrators were request- 


ed to give their assistance by: 1) explaining the 
purpose of the study to their boards of education, 
and 2) distributing and collecting the Inventories 
to be mailed back to the researcher. 

In response to the first appeal for assistance, 
eighteen superintendents and principals replied 
in the affirmative, two in the negative, and ten 


did not answer. As the result of a similar re- 
quest mailed fifteen days later, four additional 
administrators indicated their willingness to aid 

in the survey. Through a personal visit and in- 

terview ten days following the second letter, 
five of the six remaining administrators consen- 
ted to help to the extent they could do so. Ofa 

total of thirty district administrators to whom 

the study was explained, twenty-seven dem on- 
strated willingness to assume some personal 
responsibility in the conduct of the study. 

The High School Preliminary Reports on file 
at the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion provided the names of the school board 
members, and the Wisconsin Official School Di- 
rectory for 1956-1 urnis a list of 
high school teachers for each of the districts. 
Through his superintendent, each teacher and 
school board member was providedwith mim- 
eographed letter describing the study, an Inven- 
tory to be completed, and an envelope for seal- 
ing and returning the Inventory to the superin- 
tendent. A packet of materials for teachers and 
board members as described was mailed to each 
cooperating administrator with a le. ** Viving 
further instructions on the distribution, collec- 
tion, and return of the Inventories. 

A program of continuous, close 3. Ow-up 
was carried on in connection with all phases of 
the data-gathering procedure. A ‘‘thank-you’’ 








letter was mailed immediately to administrators 
upon receipt of their first returns. Letters ac- 
knowledged additional returns from them and 

letters were written to prompt others tardy in 
returning Inventories which they had agreed to 
distribute. Superintendents and principals were 
kept informed of the progress of returns in their 

own school districts. 

When it was reasonably certain that addition- 
al returns were not to be had from an adminis- 
trator of a particular highschool district, at- 
tention was shifted to obtaining the Inventories 
directly from non-respondents and from those 
who had returned incompleted forms. One hun- 
dred four letters and four personal and tele- 
phone interviews were utilized in initiating and 
carrying through follow-up procedures. Out of 
a total of ninety-nine teachers and school board 
members contacted, seventy complete or usable 
returns were obtained. The percent of returns 
on follow-up procedures was 70. 7. 

The extent to which boards of education and 
high school faculties cooperated in completing 
Inventories may be judged through an inspection 
of Table I. The figures in the ‘‘total’’ column 
represented the full complement of the school 
boards and high school teaching staffs for each 
of the twenty-seven respective districts. One 
hundred per cent returns were received from 
twenty-one boards of education and ten high 
school faculties. Returns were complete for 
both the school board members and teachers in 
nine of the twenty-seven districts. The number 
of non=respondents and usable returns out of a 
total of 560 subjects, comprised of 141 school 
board members and 419 teachers, was thirty- 
five. The per cent of returns gainedfrom mem- 
bers of boards of education was 95.0 and from 
teachers, 93.3. 


Reliability of the Inventory Responses 


A test-retest procedure was used in estimat- 
ing the reliability of the responses to the Inven- 
tory. Forty-six teachers in three of the larger 
school districts completed the Inventory a sec- 
ond time after an interval of three and one-half 
months. The length of the time interval pre- 
cluded to a great extent the possibility that re- 
spondents remembered the answers they made 
when they first filled in the Inventory. 

The coefficient or reliability thus obtained 
was a coefficient of stability and was computed 
on the basis of total scores inwhich the accept- 
able, unacceptable, and .:eutral responses were 
weighted 1, 0; ard-1. The calculation of the 
reliability coefficient, using the Pearson pro- 
duct-moment coefficient of correlation for un- 
grouped data was .78 +.15. 
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TABLE Ul 


SIZES OF BOARD OF EDUCATICN AND TEACHER GROUPS, AND USABLE RETURNS 





Board of Education High School Teachers 








District Non- Non- 
No. Returns* Returns** Total Returns Returns 








Totals 134 7 
Percent 95.0 5.0 





* Usable returns 
**Includes non-respondents and unusable returns 
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Treatment Data 


Responses of teachers and school board mem- 
bers relative to expectations regarding teachers 
in Columbia, Dane, and Sauk Counties were 
codedand placed on International Business Ma- 
chine cards. Electronic computers at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Numerical Analysis Labor- 
atory were employed to tabulate the data accord- 
ing to frequency of response foreach of the 
twenty-seven participating high school districts. 

The basic design of the study called for a de- 
termination of the agreement between teachers 
and members of boards of education on the be- 
haviors they thought the community expected of 
teachers. A measure known as an Index of Ac - 
ceptability provided a means for making compar- 
isons between the groups of teachers and school 
board members. Arbitrary criteria were estab- 
lished to provide a basis for making narrative 
descriptions of the similarities and differences 
of opinions held by the respondents on the par- 
ticular teacher behaviors included in the Inven- 


tory. 
SECTION IV 
ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


Introduction 


The purpose of this study, as has already been 
Said, was to test the hypothesis that teachers and 
members of boards of education agree on the be - 
haviors they think the community expects of 
teachers. 

Inherent in the design of the investigation was 
the need for establishing a basis to compare re- 
sponses of teachers and school board members 
on how they believed the people of the community 
viewed certain teacher behaviors. Teacher and 
board of education responses were compared on 
the basis of the mean response made by mem~- 
bers of the groups to each of the eighty-five be- 
haviors regarding a man teacher and a woman 
teacher. The mean response represented the 
central tendency of opinions expressed by the 
subjects on the acceptability of a particular 
teacher behavior and was termed the Index of 
Acceptability. 

The Index of Acceptability was the point of re- 
ference for determining which behaviors repre- 
sented the greatest amount of agreement between 
teachers and school board members. The index 
number also served to show the order of the 
magnitude of acceptability of each of the teacher 
behaviors needed to define the social role of the 
public school teacher in the geographical area 
covered by the investigation. The Index of Ac- 
ceptability was of fundamental importance in an- 
alyzing the data gathered on the study of expecta - 





tions regarding teachers. 

In the computation of the Index of Acceptabil- 
ity, the responses designated‘‘Acceptable’’were 
weighted plus one, the responses ‘‘Neutral’’ a 
zero value, and the responses ‘‘ Unacceptable’’ 
minus one. An unanswered item was regarded 
as a neutral response on the assumption that the 
respondent did not answer because there was an 
element of uncertainty about whether the expec- 
tation constituted acceptable or unacceptable be- 
havior. 

Since neutral as defined in the Inventory re- 
ferred to a behavior that was neither thought to 
be entirely acceptable nor completely unaccept- 
able, the best disposition to be made of an un- 
answered item was to record the response as 
neutral. Treating unanswered items as neutral 
responses permitted a constant number to be 
used in the same district for the calculation of 
the Indexes of Acceptability. The effect of as- 
signing a zero value to neutral responses was to 
distribute them uniformly to the acceptable and 
unacceptable categories. The zero weighting to 
the neutral response ed reasonable in 


terms of the definition of ‘neutral’ and in view 
of the probability that if respondents had been 
forced to make a choice between the acceptabil- 
ity and unacceptability of a behavior, answers 
categorized as ‘neutral’ would have been divided 


equally between the acceptable and unacceptable 
classifications. Indexes of acceptability for the 
individual districts were expressed to the near- 
est hundredth; percents concerning a specific 
behavior for the entire group of subjects were 
reported to the nearest tenth. 

The Index of Acceptability ranged from plus 
1.00 to minus 1.00 and was used to show the 
relative amount of agreement between and within 
groups of the subjects of the study. The great- 
est amount of inter-group agreement by teachers 
and school board members was represented by 
a difference of 0.000 and the least amount of 
agreement by a difference of 2.00. The great- 
est amount of intra-group agreement by either 
teachers or school board members was repre- 
sented by an Index of Acceptability of 1.00 and 
the least amount of agreement by 0. 00. 

Criteria of agreement and disagreement were 
formulated to assist in the analysis of data on 
expectations regarding teachers. Two factors 
were considered in determining agreement and 
disagreement within groups of subjects in indi- 
vidual school districts: 1) the size of the subject 
groups, and 2) the magnitude of an Index of Ac- 
ceptability that would admit to disagreement the 
preponderant number of teacher groups and 
boards of education without requiring the re- 
spondents in the groups to be in total disagree- 
ment with their fellow members. 

Since the membership of individual boards of 
education was in all but a fewcases consid er a- 
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bly smaller than the membership of indi vi dual 
teacher groups, a higher Index of Acceptability 
was thought to be neeaea to show intra-group 
disagreement on boards of education. Relative 
to a particular teacher behavior, disagreement 
in a school board of three members was judged 
to be indicatea by adistribution of one unaccep- 
table and two acceptable responses where the 
resulting Index of Acceptability was .33. Ona 
basis of the cut-off point established for one of 
the smallest school boaras, intra-group dis- 
agreement in any individual boaru of education 
was considerea to be determined by Indexes of 
Acceptability having absolute values of .33 or 
smaller; intra-group agreement was thought to 
be shown by Indexes of Acceptability having ab- 
solute values of . 34 or greater. 

Intra-group agreement was similarly deter- 
mined for individual teacher groups. Disagree- 
ment on a faculty of seven teachers was thought 
to be in evidence by a distributionofthree un- 
acceptable and four acceptable re sponses hav- 
ing a resulting Inaex of Acceptability between 
.14 and .15. On basis of the cut-off point es- 
tablished on one of the smallest faculties, intra- 
group disagreement in any individual teacher 
group was considered to be determined by 
Indexes of Acceptability having absolute values 
of .15 or smaller; intra-group agreement was 
said to be evidencea by Indexes of Acceptability 
having absolute values of . 16 or larger. 

For either of the two groups comprising 
either the total membership of 391 teachers or 
the total of 134 school board members, intra- 
group disagreement was thought to be shown by 
an Index of Acceptability having an absolute 
value of .15 or smaller. In terms of the as- 
sumptions on which the computations of Indexes 
of Acceptability were based, a value of 15 for 
either of the total groups discloseua division of 
opinion to the effect that 57.5 per cent of the 
subjects believed a particular behavior was ac- 
ceptable and 42.5 per cent of the subjects be- 
lieved the same »Yehavior unacceptable. The in- 
vestigator considerea such a division of opinion 
as an indication of intra-group disagreement 
with respect to teacher behaviors, at least for 
teachers who might want to make a judgment 
relative to their own conduct. Intra-group 
agreement for the total separate groups was 
thus establishea by these Indexes of acceptabil- 
ity having absolute values of .16 or greater. 

The following criteria utilized the cut-off 
points just described and were employed to de- 
termine the behaviors on which there was 
agreement or disagreement by the subjects as 
to what they thought the people viewed as accept- 
able or unacceptable behavior: 





1. Teachers were said to be in int ra-group a- 
greement among themselves in their respective 
school districts if the absolute value of the Index 
of Acceptability of a behavior was .16 or larger; 
they were considered to be in intra-group disa- 
greement with one another on what they thought 
were expectations regarding teachers if the ab- 
solute value of the Index of Acceptability was .15 
or smaller. 

2. School board members were judged to be in 
intra-group agreement among themselves in 
their respective school districts if the absolute 
value of the Index of Acceptability of a behavior 
was .34 or larger; they were considered to be 
in intra-group disagreement with one another on 
what they thought were expectations re gar ding 
teachers if the absolute value of the Index of ac- 
ceptability was .33 or smaller. 

3. The subjects comprising the total number of 
teachers and school board members were said 
to agree among themselves as members of their 
separate groups, i.e., inintra-group agreement 
as teachers or as school board members, if the 
absolute value of the Index of Acceptability was 
.16 or larger; they were said to disagree among 
themselves as members of their total groups, 
that is as teachers or as school board members 
on what they thought were expectations regarding 
teachers if the absolute value of the Index of 
Acceptability was .15 or smaller. 


Intra-Group Agreement by Teachers and Mem- 





bers of Boards of Education 








Indexes of Acceptability for the eighty-five 
behaviors relative to a man and woman teacher 
were computed on basis of the responses by the 
teachers and school board members in each of 
the twenty-seven high school districts. Teachers 
and school board members were in intra-group 
agreement among themselves as members of 
their separate total groups (criterion 3) on the 
following expectations regarding both men and 
women teachers: 


54. Teacher continues to teach after marriage. 
(. 89, .84; .85, .83)* 

13. The teacher marries during the regular 
school term. (. 78, .61;. 69, . 58) 

50. The teacher finds full-time work in the 
community for spouse. (. 64, . 67;.65, . 69) 
The teacher attends public dances. (.63, 
. 72;.57,. 71) 
The teacher takes the leadin startinga 
study of a community problem such as the 
use of child labor, reduction of juvenile de- 
linquency, or elimination of slums. (. 54, 
. 72;. 50, . 71) 


* Numbers in parenthesis: (I. A.;,1. A.) for man teacher, I. A.;,1. A.» for woman teacher). 
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The teacher goes to nightclubs for dinner 
and dancing. (. 54, . 62;. 59, . 63) 

The teacher invites groups of childrenof 
elementary school age to own home for 
games and entertainment. (.51, .64; .57, 
. 66) 

The teacher makes public statements sup- 
porting hospital building campaigns, li- 
brary funds, and school bond issues. (.51, 
. 52;. 50, . 51) 

The teacher takes part-time work after 
school and over week-ends to supplement 
teaching salary. (. 55, .28;45, 22) 

The teacher wears shorts for hiking or for 
playing tennis or golf. (. 42, . 42;.42, .42) 


The teacher attends Sunday church service 
but ignores other church activities. (.33, 
. 32;. 32, . 32) 

Teacher feels that evenasapublic em- 
ployee, he (she) is not obligated to support 
all financial drives in the community.(. 25, 
. 51;. 26, . 49) 

The teacher gives to the church only what 
he wants to contribute regardless of the fi - 
nancial or budgetary needs of the church. 
(. 29, . 36. 29, . 35) 

Teacher charges all individuals except pu- 
pils for instruction or tutoring services. 

(. 24, . 49,. 24, . 49) 

The teacher does not attend church because 
there is no church of her preference. (.33, 
. 22;. 32, . 21) 


The teacher becomes a member of consum- 
ers’ cooperatives for food, gasoline, —_?- 
ware, etc. (.33,.17;.31,.17) 

The teacher smokes tobacco on the street 
and at public gatherings.(.34,.31; -.37, 
-. 67) 

The teacher refuses toteach a Sunday 
School class on the grounds that it offers 


no relief from the regular teaching position. 


(. 24, .33;. 22, . 31) 

Otherthana weekly contribution, the teach- 
er declines to support related church pro- 
grams such as foreign missions and home 
missions. (. 22, . 28;. 22, . 28) 

Teacher prefers to make donation direct to 
charitable organization of own choice in- 
stead of to the Community Chest. (. 20, . 34; 
. 20, .33) 


The teacher joins a political organization 
other than the Democratic or Republican 
parties. (-. 17, -.16;-.17. -. 16) 

The teacher doesn’t believe in spanking 
own children to correct or discipline them. 
(-. 18, -. 19;-. 18, -. 19) 

The teacher speaks slowly and has trouble 
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finding the words desirea. (-. 17, -. 35;-. 20, 
-. 37) 

The teacher starts legal actionto secure a 
divorce. (-.21 -.30,-. 23, -. 31) 

The teacher accepts leadership of the Boy 
Scouts or Girl Scouts under protest ana 
then only for a short time. (-. 25, -.32;-.25, 
-. 31) 


Except for school matters, the teacher 
does not associate with townspeople. (-. 20, 
-. 49;-.17, -. 47) 

The teacher runs for political office. (-.30, 
-. 37;-. 40, -. 39) 

The teacher campaigns actively for a polit- 

ical candidate. (-.33,-.37 -. 36, -. 38) 

The teacher thinks it unnecessary to be 
come acquainted with the people of the com - 
munity--their backgrounds, their habits 

their beliefs. (-. 35, -. 38;-. 33, -. 39) 

The teacher violates rules of English gram- 
mar when talking. (-.38.-.73; -.48, -.78) 


The teacher seeks to headevery committee 
and organization to whichhe or she belongs. 
(-. 43, -. 60;-. 45, -. 60) 

The teacher makes political speeches. 
(-. 48, -. 46;-. 52, -. 51) 

The teacher declines dinner invitations by 
the townspeople. (-. 51, -. 37;-. 52, -. 40) 
The teacher always has a joke to tell and 
illustrates it with persons known in the 
community. (-. 43, -. 62;-. 49, -. 72) 

The teacher proposes that teachers should 
**act to be themselves’’ and “‘live their own 
lives’’ regardless of community attitudes 
on social and moral matters.(-.43,-. 62; -.47, 
-. 63) 


The teacher uses table manners which are 
conspicuous because they do not meet stand- 
ards of etiquette. (-. 52, -. 58;-. 56, -. 65) 
The teacher avoids committee responsibil - 
ity whenever possible.(-. 56,-.63; -.55, -.63) 
The teacher publicly criticizes the type of 
local government. (-. 65, -. 51;-. 66, -. 51) 
The teacher discusses own personal and 
family troubles with anyone who cares to 
listen. (-. 57, -. 81;-. 57, -. 83) 

The teacher expresses religious convic- 
tions (on the virgin birth, evolution, mir- 
acles) to adults contrary to those held by 
established Churches in the community. 
(-. 62, -. 66;-. 63, -. 66) 


The teacher sets higher standard of behav - 
ior for neighbor’s children than for own 
children. (-. 64, -. 64;-. 64, -. 68) 

The teacher goes out to dances with teen- 
agers. (-.71.-.45;-. 75, -. 41) 
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The teacher goes on strike to secure higher 
salaries and other benefits. (-. 63,-.75; -.64, 
-. 76) 

The teacher swears when things anger him 
(her). (-.73, -.87;-. 79, -. 94) 

The teacher habitually shows up late for ap- 
pointments or engagements. (-.78,-. 90;-.79, 
-. 89) 

The teacher pays little attention to own per- 
sonal appearance. (-.75 -.87;-. 80, -. 92) 
The teacher believes that children should be 
allowed to call teachers by their first names 
or nicknames. (-.81. -. 90;-. 85, -. 92) 


The teacher considers it a personalrespon - 
sibility to advise neighbors on how to rear 
their children. (-. 84, -. 86;-. 83, -. 86) 

The teacher dates a student of the twelfth 
grade. (-. 93, -. 96;-. 94, -. 96) 


At times members of both groups were in 
disagreement with fellow-members comprising 
their separate groups as to what they thought was 
acceptable or unacceptable behavior for men and 
women teachers. As members oftheir separate 
groups, both teachers and school board members 
were in intra-group disagreement among them- 
selves (criterion 3) on the following behaviors 
relative to both men and women teachers: 


76. The teacher does not become a member of 
a church in the community.(.15,.09; .15,.09) 

14. The teacher re-marries within one year 
after death of spouse. (. 13, .09;.08, .07) 

81. The teacher ¢.-~s not contribute regularly 
and systematically to the church. (.14, .04; 
. 14, .04) 

46. The teacher buys auto, life, and hospital- 
ization insurance from mailorder compan- 
ies instead of from local agencies. (05, .07, 
. 06, . 08) 
The teacher buys auto, clothing, and foodin 
another town. (. 04, -. 12;.05, -. 10) 


The teacher declines to act as chairman of 
drive to raise funds for charitable purposes 
(cancer drive, heart fund, fight ag ainst 
mental illness, etc.) ¢.07,.12; -.04, .12) 
The teacher holds the belief that towns- 
people should make the first move to intro- 
duce themselves. (-.05, -. 04;-. 04, -. 02) 
The teacher advocates social and economic 
reforms. (-.08,-.02;-.09, -.01) 

Teacher pays bills, but not promptly. ¢.10, 
-.13;-.10. -. 13) 

The teacher creates opportunities to talk 
about the United Nations, socialized medi- 
cine, and communism. (.04, .00;.04, -.01) 


In some cases, Only one group of respondents, 
comprising the teachers or school board mem - 





bers of their separate groups, showed general 
intra-group disagreement (criterion 3) on a be- 
havior relative to one or bothof the sexes. 
Either teachers or school board members were 
in intra-group disagreement among themselves 
as members of their separate groups in the fol- 
lowing behaviors as they pertained to either men 
and/or women teachers. 


1. The teacher rents a room or buys a house in 
the poor section of town. (. 16, .07;.03, .00) 
2. The teacher lives in another school district. 
(.16, .10;. 19 13) 
The teacher obtains meals in tavernsor in 
restaurants with adjoining bars. (. 10, -. 19; 
-. 15, -. 42) 
The teacher wears clothing which is out-dat- 
ed or out of fashion. (-. 12, -. 42;-. 28, -. 53) 
The teacher stays home at the first sign of 
a cold or illness. (-. 21, .07;-.17,. 11) 


The teacher leaves the community most 
week-ends. (.34,.14;. 39, . 15) 

The teacher drinks beer or other alcoholic 
beverages at home. (. 44, . 28;. 32, . 13) 

The teacher joins a teacher’s union. ( . 02, 
. 19;. 01, . 18) 

The teacher plays cards for money. (.02, 
~. 46;-. 34, -. 64) 

The teacher holds dances for teenagersin 
own home. (-. 30, -. 04;-. 31, . 01) 


The teacher chooses friends from the low- 
er class of people. (. 00, -. 24;-. 07, -. 30) 
The teacher selects only teachers as 
friends. (-.06, -.27;-. U6, -. 25) 

The teacher calls townspeople of slight ac- 
quaintance by their first names. (.17,.01; 
. 05, -. 07) 

The teacher attends lectures, concerts, 
and musicales in another city inpreference 
to the social activities of own school com- 
munity. (-.03,-.28;-.02, -. 29) 

The teacher can carry on interesting con- 
versation only on educational matters. 
(-. 25, -. 16;-. 25, -. 14) 


The teacher entertains friends inown home 
with wine or liquor. (. 38, . 00;. 23, -. 05) 
The teacher attends no social activities ex- 
cept athletic contests. (-.12, -.36;-.12. -.38) 
The teacher does not stop to talk to people 
unless they open the conversation. (-. 19, 
-. 16;-. 17, -. 15) 

The teacher thinks it unnecessary to invite 
people of community to own home for so - 
cial entertainment. (. 19, . 15;. 18, . 14) 

The teacher patronizes chain stores rather 
than locally owned stores. ( 27, .09;.26, .10) 


Teacher lets it be known that pay is expect- 
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ed for speaking engagements. (-. 23, -. 07; 

-. 24, -.07) 

The teacher wants to have a teaching in- 
come sufficient to maintain a standard of 
living equal to the lawyer’s, the doctor’s, 

or prominent business man’s.(-.13, .28; 

-.17,.19) 

The teacher objects to being the collecting 
agent for charitable organizations. (.01,.20; 
. 03, . 22) 

The teacher shows that he (she) is not i n- 
terested in becoming a member of a service 
organization or fraternal order such as the 
League of Women Voters, Business and 
Professional Women, Rotary, Lions, Ki- 
wanis, etc. (.06,.16;.09,.17) 

The teacher attends church irregularly, 
only on special religious occasions. ( . 21, 
- 13;. 20, . 13) 

The teacher sends own children to a paro- 
chial school. (.25,.02;.25, . 01) 


Items 4 and 26 were significant of note in that 
there was general intra-group agreement by 
teachers and members of boards of education 
on behavior relative to women teachers but. not 
to men teachers. Teachers and school board 
members were collectively agreed that wearing 
out-dated clothing and playing cards for money 
was unacceptable behavior for women teachers. 
The Indexes of Acceptability, however, indicat- 
ed that teachers were disagreed on the accept - 
ability of those behaviors for men teachers. 

When behaviors were categorized according 
to the magnitude of their Indexes of Acceptabil- 
ity for the combined subjects of the study, 
(Tables VIII and IX), the average number of high 
school faculties and boards of education sho-ving 
intra-group disagreement in individual districts, 
(criteria 1 and 2) appeared to be fewer with re- 
ference to the more acceptable behaviors, +.20 
1. A. to +1.001.A., and to the more unaccept- 
able behaviors, -.20 I. A. to -1.001.A., than 
to the behaviors with Indexes of Acceptability of 
+191. A. to-.191.A. (Table IV). Further, 
somewhat more frequent intra-group disagree- 
ments seemed to occur in connection with the 
behaviors having the higher over-all Indexes of 
Acceptability than with the behaviors obtaining 
the lower index numbers. The apparently more 
numerous disagreements on boards of education 
than on teaching staffs may have been spuriously 
created as a result of the greater value chosen 
as the criterion of intra-group disagreement on 
boards of education. There were about the 
same average number of intra-group disagree- 
ments in individual districts ( criteria 1 and 2) 
relative to women teachers and men teachers 
except in the categories of neutral and unaccept- 
able behaviors regarding women teachers as 
viewed by members of boards of education. 


Intra-group disagreements on teaching staffs 
and boards of education (criteria 1 and 2) were 
discovered in each area of living representing 
the behaviors assigned to it.(Table V) An aver- 
age of 5.2 to 8.1 high school faculties and 8. 0 
to 14.7 boards of education disagreed on behav- 
iors classified as relating to personal and family 
life, social and recreational life, economic life, 
civic and political life, and religiouslife. Dis- 
agreements were common to all areas of living 
but were manifested somewhat more often in the 
area of religious life andless often in personal 
and family life. 


Inter-Group Agreement by Teachers and School 
Board Members: a 











In one school district or another, some dif- 
ference of opinion appeared to occur between 
teachers and members of boards of education on 
almost every one of the teacher behaviors. Dis- 
agreements in individual districts were difficult 
to describe in any absolute sense. However, the 
following behaviors appeared to secure the 
greatest relative unanimity of opinion within 
districts by teachers and school board members: 


5. The teacher pays little attention to own per- 
sonal appearance. 

8. The teacher believes that children should 
be allowed to call teachers by their first 
names or nicknames. 

The teacher habitually shows up late for 
appointments or engagements. 
The teacher dates a student of the twelfth 
grade. 
The teacher considers it a personal re- 
sponsibility to advise neighbors on how to 
rear their chilaren. 

50. The teacher finds full-time work inthe 
community for spouse. 

54. Teacher continues to teach after marriage. 


The first five behaviorsin the above list, in 
personal and family life and social life were 
considered as being among the most unaccept- 
able behaviors found. The lasttwo, Items 50 
and 54 in economic life, were numbered among 
the most acceptable of the behaviors studied. 

Behaviors which seemed to occasion the 
greatest dissent between teachers andmembers 
of boards of education in individual school dis- 
tricts included the following: 


1. The teacher rents a room or buys a house 
in the poor section of town. 

3. The teacher obtains meals intaverns or in 
restaurants with adjoining bars. 
The teacher wears clothing which is out- 
dated or out of fashion. 
The teacher stays home atthe first sign of 
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TABLE IV 


AVERAGE FREQUENCY OF DISAGREEMENTS IN HIGH SCHOOL FACULTIES 
AND IN BOARDS OF EDUCATION ON BEHAVIORS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO INDEXES OF ACCEPTABILITY 





Disagreements Regarding Disagreements Regarding 
Man Teacher Woman Teacher 








Behavior Category Teachers Boards Teachers Boards 





+. 20 1.A. to +1.00 LA. 4.2 10.1 4.3 10.3 
~. 19 1.A. to+. 19 LA. 11.8 14.8 ° 11.8 


~.201.A. to +1.00 LA. 3.3 3.9 . 6.6 





TABLE V 


AVERAGE FREQUENCY OF INTRA-GROUP DISAGREEMENTS 
ON BEHAVIORS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO AREAS OF LIVING 





—— - 





Disagreements Regarding Disagreements Regarding 
Man Teacher Woman Teacher 





Area of Living Teachers Boards Teachers Boards 





Personal -family 5.8 9.5 5.2 8.0 


Social-recreational 7.0 7.0 


Economic life 7.1 Vid 


Civic-political 6.6 6.6 


Religious life 8.1 8.1 
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TABLE VI 


BEHAVIORS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF DIFFERENCES OF ACCE PT A- 
BILITY ACCORDING TO TEACHERS AND BOARD MEMBERS 





Man 
Teacher 


Item 1. A.t-b 





The teacher wears shorts for hiking or 
for playing tennis or golf. . 00 

The teacher makes public statements 
supporting hospital building cam- 
paigns, library funds, and school 
bond issues. 

The teacher attends Sunday church ser- 
vice but ignores other church activ- 
ities. 

The teacher doesn’t believe in spanking 
own children to correct or discipline 
them. 

The teacher joins a political organiza- 
tion other than the Democratic or Re- 
publican Parties. 


The teacher holds the belief that towns- 
people should make the first move to 
introduce themselves. 

The teacher makes political speeches. 

The teacher buys auto, life, and hospi - 
talization insurance from mail-order 
companies instead of from locai 
agents. 

The teacher does not stop to talk to 
people unless they open the conver- 
sation. 

The teacher dates a student of the twelfth 
grade. 

The teacher considers it a personal re- 
sponsibility to advise neighbors on 
how to rear their children. 

The teacher pays bills but not promptly. 

The teacher sets a higher standard of 
behavior for neighbor’s children than 
for own children. 

The teacher re-marries within one year 
after death of spouse. 

The teacher campaigns actively for a 
political candidate. 


The teacher finds full-time work in the 
community for spouse. 

The teacher expresses religious convic- 
tions (on the virgin birth, evolution, 
miracles) to adults contrary to those 
held by established churches in the 
community. 

The teacher thinks it unnecessary to in- 
vite people of community to own home 
for social entertainment. 

The teacher continues to teach after 
marriage. 
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TABLE VI (Continued) 





Item 





The teacher creates opportunities to 
talk about the United Nations, social- 
ized medicine, and communism. 


The teacher thinks it unnecessary to be- 
come acquainted with the people of 
the community—their backgrounds, 
their habits, their beliefs. 

The teacher lives in another school dis- 
trict. 

The teacher does not become a member 
of a church in the community. 

Other than a weekly contribution, the 
teacher declines to support related 
church programs such as foreign 
missions and home missions. 

The teacher runs for a political office. 

The teacher accepts leadership of the 
Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts under pro- 
test and then only for a short time. 

The teacher gives to the church only 
what he or she wants to contribute 
regardless of the financial or budget- 
ary neeas of the church. 

The teacher goes to nightclubs for din- 
ner and dancing. 

The teacher avoids committee respon- 
sibility whenever possible. 

The teacher attends church irregularly 
—only on special religious occasions. 


The teacher rents a room or buys a 
house in the poor section of town. 

The teacher uses table manners which 
are conspicious because they do not 
meet standards of etiquette. 

The teacher believes that children 
should be allowed to call teachers by 
their first names or nicknames. 

The teacher starts legal action to se- 
cure a divorce. 

The teacher refuses to teach a Sundary 
School class on grounds that if offers 
no relief from the regular teaching 
position. 


The teacher shows he (she) is not inter- 
ested in becoming a member of a ser- 
vice organization or fraternal order 
such as League of Women Voters, 
Business and Professional Women, 
Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, etc. 

The teacher advocates social and econ- 
omic reforms. 

The teacher does not contribute regular- 
ly and systematically to the church. 
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TABLE VI (Continued) 





Woman 
Teacher 


Item LA.¢tp 





The teacher can carry on an interesting 
dinner conversation only on education- 
al matters. 

The teacher does not attend church be- 
cause there is no church of his (her) 
preference. 

The teacher habitually shows up late for 
engagements. 

The teacher pays little attention to own 
personal appearance 

The teacher goes on strike to secure 
higher salaries or other benefits. 

The teacher invites groups of children of 
elementary school age to own home 
for games and entertainment. 

The teacher prefers to make donation 
direct to charitable organization of 
own choice instead of to the Commun- 
ity Chest. 

The teacher attends public dances. 

The teacher declines dinner invitations 
by the townspeople. 

The teacher swears when things anger 
him (her). 

The teacher publicly criticizes the type 
of local government. 

The teacher calls townpeople of slight 
acquaintance by their first names. 
The teacher becomes a member of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives for food, gaso- 

line, hardware, etc. 

The teacher buys auto, clothing, and food 
in another town. 

The teacher marries during the regular 
school term. 

The teacher seeks to head every commit- 
tee and organization to which he or 
she belongs. 

The teacher lets it be known that pay is 
expected for speaking engagements. 


The teacher joins a teachers’ union. 
The teacher patronizes chain-stores 
rather than locally owned stores. 

The teacher speaks slowly and has 
trouble in finding the words desired. 

The teacher drinks beer or other alco- 
holic beverages at home. 

The teacher declines to act as chairman 
of drive to raise funds for charitable 
purposes (cancer drive, heart fund, 
fight against mental illness, etc.). 
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TABLE VI (Continued) 





Man Woman 
Teacher Teacher 


Items L.A. t-b 1. A.t-p 





The teacher objects to being the coliect- 
ing agent for charitable organizations. .19 .19 
The teacher proposes that teachers 
should ‘‘act to be themselves’’ and 
“live their own lives’’ regardless of 
community attitudes on social and 
moral matters. 
The teacher takes the lead in starting the 
study of a community problem such as 
the use of child labor, reauction of 
juvenile uelinquency, or elimination 
of slums. 
The teacher selects only teachers as 
frienas. 


The teacher always has a joke to tell and 
illustrates it with persons known in 
the community. 

The teacher leaves the community most 
weekends. 

The teacher chooses friends from the 
lower class of people. 

The teacher sends own children to a pa- 
rochial school. 

The teacher charges all individuals except 
pupils for instruction or tutoring services. 

The teacher feels that even as a public 
employee he (she) is not obliged to sup- 
port all financial drives in the com- 
munity. 


The teacher discusses own personal and 
family troubles with anyone who cares 
to listen. 

The teacher attends no social activities 
except athletic contests. 

The teacher takes part-time work after 
school and over weekends to supple- 
ment teaching salary. 

The teacher attends lectures, concerts, 
and musicales in another city in pref- 
erence to the social activities of own 
school community. 

The teacher stays home at the first sign 
of a cold or illness. 

Except for school matters, the teacher 
does not associate with townspeople. 

The teacher obtains meals in taverns or 
in restaurants with adjoining bars. 


The teacher smokes tobacco on the street 
and at public gatherings. 

The teacher wears clothing which is out- 
dated or out-of-fashion. 

The teacher holds dances for teenagers 
in own home. 

The teacher goes out to dances with groups 
of teenagers. 





TABLE VI (Continued) 





Man Woman 
Teacher Teacher 


Items 1. A. t-b 1. A. t-b 





The teacher violates acceptea rules of 
English grammar when talking. . 35 . 30 


The teacher entertains friends in own 
home with wine or liquor. . 38 . 28 
The teacher wants to have a teaching in- 
come sufficient to maintain a stanaard 
of living equal to the lawyer’s, the doc- 
tor’s, or prominent business man’s. -41 . 36 
26. The teacher plays cards for money. . 44 . 30 





I. A. ¢-p = Index of Acceptability computeu for 391 teacher responses minus Index of acceptability 
computed for 134 board of education responses. 


TABLE Vil 


MEAN INTER-GROUP [\FFERENCES OF INDEXES OF ACCEPTABILITY 
OF BEHAVIORS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO AREAS OF LIVING 





Behaviors Regarding Behaviors Regarding 
Area of Living Man Teacher Woman Teacher 





Personal and family life 15 15 
Social and recreational -16 15 
Economic life -16 14 


Civic life . 09 . 08 


Religious life . - 08 
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a cold or illness. 

The teacher leaves the community most 
week-ends. 

The teacher re-marries within one year af - 
ter death of spouse. 

The teacher starts legal action to secure a 
divorce. 

The teacher joins a teachers’ union. 

The teacher plays cards for money. 

The teacher holds dances for teenagers in 
own home. 


The teacher calls townspeople of slight ac- 
quaintance by their first names. 

The teacher entertains friends in own home 
with wine or liquor. 

The teacher attends no social activities ex- 
cept athletic contests. 

The teacher holds the belief that townspeo- 
ple should make the first move to introduce 
themselves. 

The teacher buys auto, life, and hospital - 
ization insurance from mail-order compan - 
ies instead of from local agents. 

The teacher buys auto, clothing, and food 
in another town. 


Teacher lets it be known that pay is expect- 

ed for speaking engagements. 

The teacher wants to have a teachig in- 

come sufficient to maintain a standard of 

living equal to the lawyer’s, the doctor’s, 

or prominent business man’s. 

The teacher declines to act as chairman of 

drive to raise funds for charitable purposes 

(cancer drive, heart fund, fight against 

mental illness, etc.) 

The teacher objects to being the collecting 

agent for charitable organizations. 

The teacher shows he (she)is not interested 
in becoming a member of a service organ- 

ization or fraternal order such as League 

of Women Voters, Business and Profes- 

sional Women, Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, etc. 
The teacher createsopportunities to talk 
about the United Nations, socialized medi- 

cine, and communism. 

The teacher advocates social and economic 

reforms. 


The only area of living not represented in the 
foregoing list was the area of religious life. 
Personal and family life was represented by 
eight behaviors, social and recreational life by 
six, economic life by four, anci civic life by five 
behaviors. 

To show the inter-group agreement of the 
specific behaviors for the total number of sub- 
jects in the tri-county area as a whole, behav - 





iors of men and women teachers were arranged 
in order of the difference of the separate Indexes 
of Acceptability computedfor the responses of 
the group of 134 school board members. (Table 
VI) Differences between teachers and board 
members in the Indexes of Acceptability for the 
eighty-five teacher behaviors ranged from .00 
to .44. Thirty-five behaviors showed Indexes of 
Acceptability differences of less than .10, twen - 
ty-six differences of .10 to .19, and twenty-four 
differences of .20 to . 44 relative to behavior of 
either men or women teachers. 

The behaviors with the most extreme differ- 
ences of Indexes of Acceptability by teachers and 
school board members were noted. Seven of 
twenty-four behaviors of men teachers in per- 
sonal and family life (Items 3, 4, 6, 7, 12, 18, 
19) showed a mean difference in Indexes of Ac- 
ceptability of 26.6; eight of twenty-four behav - 
iors of women teachers in personal and family 
life (Items 3, 4, 6, 7, 10, 18, 19, 21) indicated 
a mean difference of 26.6. Onnine of twenty-one 
behaviors of men and women teachers in the area 
of social and recreational life (Items 26, 29, 30, 
31, 32, 34, 35, 37, 40) there was a mean differ- 
ence of 28.8 for the behaviors regarding a man 
teacher and a mean difference of 27. 7 for the be- 
haviors regarding a woman teacher. Four of the 
fourteen behaviors in the area of economic life 
(Items 52, 55, 58, 59) disclosed a mean differ- 
ence of 29.8 and 26.8 relative tomen and women 
teachers respectively. One behavior of the six- 
teen in civic and political life (Item 64) indicated 
a mean difference of .18 relative to men teach- 
ers and .2i relative to women teachers. One 
behavior of the ten in the area of religious life 
(Item 80) showed a difference of .23 with respect 
to the behavior of a man teacher and .24 to the 
behavior of a woman teacher. In terms of the 
most extreme differences revealed in the respon- 
ses of the teachers and board members of the 
study, the frequency and degree of disagree- 
ments between the two groups was greatest in 
areas of social and recreational life and in per- 
sonal and family life and least in the areas of civ- 
ic-political and religious life, the area of econ- 
omic life taking a middle position. 

There was additional evidence that for the 
whole of the teachers and school board members 
in the study, differences of opinion were great- 
est on the behaviors in the areas of living listed 
in the foregoing paragraph. Basedon the respon- 
ses of the total number of subjects, the Indexes 
of Acceptability for the behaviors classified ac- 
cording to areas of living showed a mean differ- 
ence of .14 to .16 in personal andfamily life, in 
social and recreational life, andin economic life, 
and a smaller mean difference of .08 to.09 in 
civic and religious life (Table VII) 
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The Social Role of the Public School Teacher 





The opinions expressed by high school teach- 
ers and members of boards of education on ex- 
pectations regarding teachers were combined 
and a conjoint Index of Acceptability derived for 
each of the eighty-five behaviors.The behaviors 
were categorized in order of the conjoint Index- 
es of Acceptability for men teachers (Table VIII) 
and for women teachers (Table IX). Category I 
included those behaviors with conjoint Indexes 
of Acceptability of +. 20 to + 1.00; Category I, 
those with combined indexes of -. 19 to+.19, 
and Category III, those with conjoint Indexes of 
Acceptability of -. 20 to -1.00. Twenty-four be- 
haviors of men teachers and twenty-one behav- 
iors of women teachers were placed in Category 
I, thirty-one behaviors of menteachers and 
thirty behaviors of women teachers in Category 
Il, and thirty behaviors of menteachers and 
thirty-four behaviors of women teachers were 
placed in Category Il. There was a tendency 
for a few more acceptablebehaviors of men 
teachers to be found in Category 1 and a few 
more unacceptable beliaviors of women teachers 
to be found in Category III. 

On the whole, there appeared to be close 
correspondence of the Indexes of Acc eptability 
relative to the particular behaviors on which 
teachers and school board members expressed 
their opinions. Some estimate of the degree of 
correspondence was obtained by calculating the 
coefficient of correlation of the Indexes of Ac- 
ceptability based on the total number of responses 
by teachers and the total number of responses by 
school board members. Tables VIII andIX pre - 
sent these Indexes of Acceptability, I. A.; and I. 
A.p, along with the conjoint Indexes of Accept - 
ability described in the previous paragraph. The 
Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient 
of the eight-five Indexes of Acceptability regard- 
ing men teachers was . 93+. 11 and regarding wo- 
men teachers was . 94+. 11. 

The over-all patterns of behavior character- 
izing the social roles of the man and woman 
teacher were pretty much the same. No gross 
differences for men and womenteachers were 
apparent in the areas of civic-political life, e- 
conomic life, and religious life. The biggest dif - 
ferences in what teachers and school board mem- 
bers considered to be acceptable behavior for 
the two sexes were found in the areas of personal 
and fan ily life and in social and recreational life. 
In the area of personal and family life, the re- 
spondents regarded four behaviors as consider- 
ably less acceptable for women than for men. 
The four behaviors, and their respective conjoint 
Indexes of Acceptability for men and women 
teachers in parentheses were as follows: 


item 3. The teacher obtains meals in taverns 





or in restaurants with adjoining bars. ( .02, 
-. 22) 

Item 4. The teacher wears clothing which is 
out-of-date or out of fashion. (-.20, -.34) 
Item 9. The teacher drinks beer or other al- 
coholic beverages at home. (. 40, . 19) 

Item 10. The teacher smokes tobacco on the 
streetandat public gatherings. (. 34, -. 44) 


In the area of social and recreational life, the 
largest difference in Indexes of Acceptability for 
men and women teachers was noted for two be- 
haviors: 


Item 26. The teacher plays cards for money. 
(-. 13, -. 42) 

Item 37. The teacher entertainsfriends in 
own home with wine or liquor. (. 28, . 16) 


In six instances in which there was a relative- 
ly large difference between the acceptability of 
behavior for men and women teachers, the Index- 
es of Acceptability based on responses by school 
board members were less than the correspond- 
ing Indexes of Acceptability by teachers. 

To gain an estimate of the way communities 
varied in how the subjects believed the people re- 
garded certain kinds of teacher conduct, behav- 
iors were classified according to areas of living 
and the mean of the Indexes of Acceptability was 
computed by area of livingfor eachof the school 
districts (Table X). On the whole, the sign of 
the Indexes of Acceptability seemed to indicate 
that teachers and school board members viewed 
expectations similarly from one community to 
another. All communities except District 30 
registered negative mean Indexes of Acceptabil- 
ity in personal and family life by teachers and 
school board members. In all but one district, 
District 30, there were negative mean Indexes of 
Acceptability in civic and political life by at least 
one cf the two groups of responderts. Except for 
two communities, Districts 26 and 30, there 
were negative mean Indexes of Acceptability by 
at least one group of subjects for the behaviors 
classified in social and recreational life. Twenty 
of twenty-seven districts showed positive Index- 
es of Acceptability in the area of economic life. 
Sixteen districts showed positive Indexes of Ac- 
ceptability in religious life. 

In terms of the frequency with which positive 
mean Indexes of Acceptability were found in the 
areas of living and on the basis of the mean of 
the Indexes of Acceptability for all school dis- 
tricts taken together (Table X), personal and 
family life, social life, and civic and political 
life seemed to include some of the more unac - 
ceptable behaviors. Economic life and religious 
life, on the other hand, i: ypeared to include some 
of the more acceptable teacher behaviors. 

The mean of the Indexes of Acceptability com- 
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TABLE VII 


BEHAVIORS OF MEN TEACHERS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF ACCEPTABILITY 
BASED ON RESPONSES BY COMBINED NUMBER OF SUBJECTS 








Category I 





Teacher continues to teach after marriage. 

The teacher marries during the regular school 
term. 

The teacher finds full-time work in the commu- 
nity for spouse. 

The teacher attends public dances. 

The teacher takes the lead in starting a study of 
a community problem such as the use of child 
labor, reduction of juvenile delinquency, or 
elimination of slums. 

The teacher goes to nightclubs for dinner and 
dancing. 

The teacher invites groups of children of ele- 
men school age to own home for games and 
entertainment. 

The teacher makes public statements supporting 
hospital building campaigns, library funds, 
and school bond issues. 

The teacher takespart-time work after school 
and over weekends to supplement teaching sal- 


ary. 

The teacher wears shorts for hiking or for play- 
ing tennis or golf. 

The teacher drinks beer or other alcoholic bev- 
erages at home. 

The teacher smokes tobacco on the street and at 
public gatherings. 

The teacher attends Sunday church service but 
ignores other church activities. 

Teacher feels that even as a public employee he 
is not obligated to support all financial drives 
in the community. 

The teacher gives to the church only what he 
wants to contribute regardless of the 
financial or budgetary needs of the church. 

Teacher charges all individuals except pupils for 
instruction or tutoring services. 

The teacher does not attend church because there 
is no church of his preference. 

The teacher becomes a member of consumers’ 
cooperatives for food, gasoline, hardware, 
etc. 

The teacher leaves the community most weekends. 

The teacher entertains friends in own home with 
wine or liquor. 


The teacher refuses to teach a Sunday School class 
on grounds that it offers no relief from the reg- 
ular teaching position. 

Teacher prefers to make donationdirect to chari- 
table organization of own choice instead of to the 
Community Chest. 

Other than a weekly contribution, the teacher 
declines to support related church programs 
such as foreign missions and home missions. 

The teacher patronizeschain stores rather than 
locally owned stores. 








Category 0 





The teacher attends church irregularly-- only on 
special religious occasions. 

The teacher sends own children to a parochial 
school. 

The teacher thinks it unnecessary to invite people 
of community toown home for social entertain- 
ment. 

The teacher lives in another school district. 

The teacher does not become a member of achurch 
in the community. 

The teacher rents a room or buys a house in the 
poor section of town. 

The teacher calls townspeople of slight acquaint- 
ance by their first names. 

The teacher re-marries within one year after death 
of spouse. 

The teacher does not contribute regularly and sys- 
tematically to the church. 

The teacher shows that he is not interested in be- 
coming a member of a service organization or 
fraternal order such as Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, 
etc. 

The teacher joins a teachers’ union. 


The teacher objects to being the collecting agent 
for charitable organizations. 

The teacher buys auto, life, and hospitalization in- 
surance from mail-order companies instead of 
from local agents. 

The teacher creates opportunities to talk about the 
United Nations, socialized medicine, and com- 
munism. 

The teacher obtains meals in taverns or in restau- 
rants with adjoining bars. 

The teacher buys auto, clothing and food in another 
town. 

The teacher declines to act as chairman of drive to 
raise funds for charitable purposes ( cancer 
drive, heart fund, fight against mental illness, 
etc. ). 

The teacher wants to have a teaching income suffi- 
cient to maintain a standard of living equal to 
the lawyer’s, the doctor’s, or prominent busi- 
ness man’s. 

The teacher holds the belief that townspeople should 
make the first move to introduce themselves. 
The teacher advocates social and economic re- 

forms. 

The teacher chooses friends from the lower class 
of people. 

The teacher attends lectures, concerts, and musi- 
cales in another city in preference to the social 
activities of own school community. 

Teacher pays bills but not promptly. 

The teacher selects only teachers as friends. 

The teacher plays cards for money. 

The teacher stays home at thefirst sign ofa cold 
or illness. 

The teacher joins a political organization other than 
the Democratic or Republican parties. 

The teacher attends no social activities except ath- 
letics contests. 

The teacher doesn’t believe in spanking own chil- 
dren to correct or discipline them. 

The teacher does not stop to talk topeople unless 
they open the conversation. 

Teacher lets it be known thatpay is expected for 


speaking engagements. 
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TABLE VIII (Continued) 





Category Il 





The teacher wears clothing which is out-dated or 
out-of-fashion. 

The teacher speaks slowly and has trouble in finding 
the words desired. 

The teacher can carry on an interesting conversa- 
tion only on educational matters. 

The teacher starts legal action tosecure a divorce. 

The teacher holds dances for teenagers in own home. 

The teacher accepts leadership of the Boy Scouts or 
Girl Scouts under protest and then only for a 
short time. 

Except for school matters, the teacher does not as- 
sociate with townspeople. 

The teacher runs for political office. 

The teacher campaigns actively for a political can- 
didate. 

The teacher thinks it unnecessary to become 
acquainted with the people of the community - - 
their backgrounds, their habits, their beliefs. 

The teacher violates accepted rules of English 
grammer when talking. 

The teacher seeks to head every committee and or- 
ganization to which he belongs. 

The teacher makes political speeches. 

The teacher declines dinner invitations by the 
townspeople. 

The teacher always has a joke to tell and illustrates 
it with persons known in the community. 

The teacher proposes that teachers should ‘‘ act to 
be themselves’’ and “‘ live their own lives’’ re- 
gardless of community attitudes on social 
and moral attitudes. 

The teacher uses table manners which are conspic- 
uous because they do not meet standards of eti- 
quette. 

The teacher avoids committee responsibility when- 
ever possible. 

The teacher publicly criticizes the type of local 
government. 

The teacher discusses own personal and family 
troubles with anyone who cares to listen. 

The teacher expresses religious convictions (on the 
virgin birth, evolution, miracles) to adults con- 
trary to those held by established churches in the 
community. 

The teacher goes out to dances with groups of teen- 


agers. 

The teacher sets higher standards of behavior for 
neighbor’s children than for own children. 

The teacher goes on strike to secure higher salaries 
or other benefits: 

The teacher swears when things anger him. 

The teacher pays little attention to own personal ap- 


pearance. 
The teacher habitually shows up late for appoint- 
ments or engagements. 
The teacher believes that children should be allowed 
to call teachers by their first names or nicknames. 
The teacher considers it a personal responsibility to 
advise neighbors on how to rear their children. 
The teacher dates a student of the twelfth grade. 





I.A., Index of Acceptability based on total teacher responses. 
IA.» Index of Acceptability based on total board responses. 
1. A.~ Conjoint Index of Acceptability based on responses by total number of subjects. 
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TABLE Ix 


BEHAVIORS OF WOMEN TEACHERS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF ACCEPTABILITY 
BASED ON RESPONSES BY COMBINED NUMBER OF SUBJECTS 





Category I 





Teacher continues to teach after marriage. 

The teacher marries during the regular school 
term. 

The teacher finds full-time work in the commu- 
nity for spouse. 

The teacher attends public dances. 

The teacher goes to nightclubs for dinner and 
dancing. 

The teacher invites groups of children of elemen- 
tary school age to own home for games and 
entertainment. 

The teacher takes the lead in starting a study of 
a community problem such as the use of child 
labor, reduction of juvenile delinquency. 

The teacher makes public statements supporting 
hospital building campaigns, library funds 
and school bond issues. 

The teacher wears shorts for hiking or for piay- 
ing tennis or golf. 

The teacher takes part-time work after school 
and over weekends to supplement teaching 


Salary. 

The teacher leaves the community most weekends. 

The teacher feels that even as a public employee 
she is not obligated to support all financial 
drives in the community. 

The teacher attends Sunday church service but 
ignores other church activities. 

The teacher gives to the church only what he 
wants to contribute regardless of the financial 
or budgetary needs of the church. 

Teacher charges all individuals except pupils for 
instruction or tutoring services. 

The teacher does not attend church because there 
is no church of her preference. 

The teacher becomes a member of consumers’ 
cooperatives for food, gasoline, hardware, etc. 

The teacher refuses to teach a Sunday School 
class on grounds that it offers no relief from 
the regular teachirz position. 

Other than a weekly contribution, the teacher 
declines tc support related church programs 
as foreign missions and home missions. 

Teacher prefers to make donation direct to 
charitable organization of own choice instead 
of to the Community Chest. 

The teacher patronizes chain stores rather than 
localiy owned stores. 
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TABLE FX (Continued) 





Category 0 





The teacher drinks beer or other alcoholic bev- 
erages at home. 

The teacher sends own children to a parochial 
school. 

The teacher attends churchirregularly --only on 
special religious occasions. 

The teacher lives in another school district. 

The teacher thinks it unnecessary to invite peo- 
ple of community to own home for social en- 
tertainment. 

The teacher entertains friends in own home with 
wine or liquor. 

The teacher does not become a member ofa 
church in the community. 

The teacher does not contribute regularly and 
systematically to the church. 

The teacher shows that she is not interested in 
becoming a member ofa service organization 
or fraternal order such as League of Women 
Voters, Business and Professional Women, 
etc. 

The teacher re-marries within one year after 
death of spouse. 

The teacher buys auto, life, and hospitalization 
insurance from mail-order companies instead 
of from local agents. 

The teacher objects to being the collecting agent 
for charitable organizations. 

The teacher joins a teachers’ union. 

The teacher creates opportunities to talk about 
the United Nations, socialized medicine, and 
communism. 

The teacher rents a room or buys a house in the 
poor section of town. 

The teacher buys auto, clothing, and food in an- 
other town. 

The teacher declines to act as chairman of drive 
to raise funds for charitable purposes (cancer 
drive, heart fund, fight against mental illness, 
etc. ). 

The teacher calls townspeople of slight acquaint- 
ance by their first names. 

The teacher holds the belief that townspeople 
should make the first move tointroduce them- 
selves. 

The teacher advocates social and economic re- 
forms. 

The teacher wants to have a teaching income suf- 
ficient to maintain a standard of living equal 
to the lawyer’s, the doctor’s, or prominent 
business man’s. 
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TABLE IX (Continued) 





Category 0 





The teacher attends lectures, concerts, and mu- 
sicales in another city in preference tothe 
social activities of own school community. 

The teacher stays home at the first sign of a cold 
or illness. 

The teacher selects only teachers as friends. 

The teacher pays bills but not promptly. 

The teacher chooses friends from the lower class 
of people. 

The teacher does not stop to talk to prople unless 
they open the conversation. 

The teacher joins a poiitical organization other 
than the Democratic or Republican Parties. 
The teacher doesn’t believe in spanking own chil- 

dren to correct or discipline them. 

The teacher attends no social activities except 
athletic contests. 


Category I 
Teacher lets it be known that pay is expected for 


speaking engagements. 

The teacher obtains meals in taverns or in res- 
taurants with adjoining bars. 

The teacher can carry on an interesting dinner 
conversation only on educational matters. 

The teacher holds dances for teenagers in own 
home. 

The teacher speaks slowly and has trouble in 
finding the words desired. 

Except for school matters, the teacher does not 
associate with townspeople. 

The teacher starts legal action to secure a di- 
vorce. 

The teacher accepts leadership of the Boy Scouts 
or Girl Scouts under protest and then only for 
a short time. 

The teacher thinks it unnecessary to become ac- 
quainted with the people of the community -- 
their backgrounds, their habits, their beliefs. 

The teacher wears clothing which is out-dated or 
out-of-fashion. 

The teacher campaigns actively fora political 
candidate. 

The teacher runs for a political office. 

The teacher plays cards for money. 

The teacher smokes tobacco on the street and at 
public gatherings. 

The teacher declines dinner invitations by the 
townspeople. 
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TABLE [X (Continued) 





Category II 














The teacher seeks to head every committee and 
organization to which she belongs. ~. 45 -. 60 -.49 

65. The teacher makes political speeches. -. 52 -.51 -. 48 

12. The teacher proposes that teachers should ‘‘act 

to be themselves’’ and “‘ live their own lives’’ 

regardless of community attitudes on social 














and moral matters. -.47 -. 63 -. 52 
19. The teacher violates accepted rules of English 

grammar when talking. -. 48 -. 78 -. 53 
21. The teacher always has a joke to tell and illus- 

trates it with persons known in the community. -. 49 -.72 -. 55 
61. The teacher avoids committee responsibility 

whenever possible. -. 55 -. 63 ~.57 





11. The teacher uses table manners which are con- 
spicuous because they do not meet standards 







of etiquette. -. 56 -. 65 -.58 
63. The teacher publicly criticizes the type of local 

government. -. 66 ~.51 -. 62 
18. The teacher discusses own personal and family 

troubles with anyone who cares to listen. -. 57 ~, 83 ~. 64 






84. The teacher expresses religious convictions (on 
the virgin birth, evolution, miracles) to adults 
contrary to those held by established churches 
in the community. ~. 63 
16. The teacher sets higher standard of behavior for 
neighbor’s children than for own children. -. 64 -. 68 -. 65 
75 
64 









29. The teacher goes out to dances with teenagers. -, -.41 ~. 66 
51. The teacher goes on strike to secure higher sal- 

aries or other benefits. “ 
22. The teacher habitually shows up late for appoint- 








ments or engagements. -. 79 -. 89 -.81 
5. The teacher pays little attention to own personal 
appearance. -. 80 -.92 -. 83 







45. The teacher considers it a personal responsibil- 
ity to advise neighbors on how to rear their 
children. ~. 83 -. 86 -. 84 

8. The teacher believes that children should be al- 
lowed to call teachers by their first names or 

















nicknames. ~. 85 . 92 ~. 87 
24. The teacher swears when things anger her. -.79 . 94 ~. 88 
44. The teacher dates a student of the twelfth grade. -. 94 -. 96 -. 94 













I. A.¢ Index of Acceptability based on total teacher responses. 
1. A. p Index of Acceptability based on total board responses. 
I, A. . Conjoint Index of Acceptability based on responses by total number of subjects. 






TABLE X 
INDEX OF ACCEPTABILITY OF TEACHER BEHAVIORS IN AREAS OF LIVING 





Area A Area B Area C 
Personal- Family Social- Recreation Economic Life 
LA.t LA.b LA.t LA.p -A-t LA.p 





. 28 -41 . 16 -16 .07 . 04 
-19 . 40 . 33 . 32 -05 . 03 
-17 . 32 -16 -18 . 06 . 03 
. 33 . 43 . 28 . 34 -13 . 08 
.27 . 24 . 03 . 08 .25 . 29 


-1l . 57 .07 . 23 . 29 . 08 
-17 -15 . 02 .19 . 33 . 39 
. 06 . 26 . 04 .14 -27 .07 
19 . 39 -02 -17 -15 . 03 
. 24 . 37 .09 - 02 -15 -17 


. 20 . 48 .O1 -18 . 20 .31 
.15 . 22 . 05 . 24 . 24 . 34 
-16 - 45 -17 -13 .14 . 34 
. 36 47 -.12 -17 . 06 -18 
-18 . 23 . 08 -16 31 . 37 


. 34 . 35 -13 -1i -10 .14 
.13 -10 -O7 .05 -10 - 46 
.27 . 38 .07 . 26 -11 . 08 
. 20 21 . 20 . 08 .05 . 24 
. 34 . 32 21 . 28 . 09 .05 


21 . 23 -.10 .02 - 46 7). an 
-16 -41 . 00 -18 -21 . 30 
. 26 .19 . 00 - 08 25 . 23 
. 32 . 36 - 20 15 -10 . 04 
. 29 . 49 . 22 -.15 -15 -17 


-12 . 03 . 02 .21 . 08 . 26 
.17 . 08 . 04 .19 . 24 - 62 


. 22 31 . 09 -12 -15 .19 
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TABLE X (Continued) 





Area D Area E Area A-E 
Civic-Political Religious Life Teacher Behaviors 





. 39 . 08 .01 .15 . 20 .18 
. 29 . 16 . 32 .19 . 24 .19 
. 29 .17 .14 -10 .21 
. 23 .14 . 02 . 25 . 24 

. 04 


. 06 
. 02 
. 06 
. 02 
. 07 


.05 
.04 
. 08 
-14 
. 00 


-15 
. 00 
. 08 
-18 
. 22 


.01 
. 03 
. 05 
-13 
-12 


. 00 
.07 


.07 
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puted for the combined areas of living seemed 
to indicate that differences existed between dis- 
tricts in expectations regarding teachers. Con- 
sidering the mean Index of Acceptability by 
teachers or by school boardmembers in Areas 

A-E, four districts (19, 23, 29, 30)hadno mean 
index less than .00; four districts (01, 02, 04, 

22) showed no mean Index of Acceptability of 
greater positive value than -.18. Mean Indexes 
of Acceptability ranged from +.06 to -.30 for 
either teachers or school board members in 
nineteen districts. Computation of the mean 
Index of Acceptability of all behaviors in the 
study for the twenty-seven school communities 
was -,07 for the teacher responses and -.09 for 
the school board responses. 


Responses of Teachers and School Board Mem- 
bers to Appended Questions 1 and 2 








Over four-fifths of the teachers (81.lper 
cent) and nearly three-fourths of the school 
board members (73.1 per cent) thought that 
people make a distinction between the behavior 
that is acceptable for a teacher andthe behavior 
that is acceptable for any other member of the 
community. When asked to indicate further 
those areas in which they thought people make a 
distinction, teachers andschool boardmembers 
made the following affirmative answers: 


Social-recreational: Teachers 71.3%, Board 
65. 7% 

Personal-family life: Teachers 41. 2%, 
Board, 35.2% 

Civic-political life: Teachers 51.4%; Board 
29.9% 

Economic life:. Teachers 25.3%; Board 
21. 6% 

Religious life: Teachers 17.6%; Board 
21. 6% 


More respondants thought distinctions were 
made in social and recreational life, personal 
and family life, and civic-political life than in 
the other twoareas. Percentage-wise, fewer 
teachers than board members checked per s onal- 
family life and fewer board members than te ac h- 
ers checked civic-political life. However, in view 
of the fact that respondents were freeto check no 
area, or one or more, even the smaller percent- 
ages assume a significance in pointing out areas 
where distinctions may be possibly made between 
the behavior acceptable for teachers and the be- 
havior acceptable for other people. 

There appeared to be some confusion in the 
minds of respondents relative to Question 2: ‘‘Do 
you think people of your school districts drawa 
line between the private life and the public life 
of a teacher?’’ Comments and annotations made 
by teachers and school board members on the 
margins of the Inventory led the investigator to 





conclude it inadvisable to analyze the data receiv- 
ed on this question. 

The foregoing analysis of expectations regard- 
ing teachers seemed to reveal considerable gen- 
eral agreement between the teachers taken as a 
group and school board members taken as a 
group on how they thought people regarded par- 
ticular teacher behaviors. The Pearson product- 
moment coefficient of correlation of the Indexes 
of Acceptability based on the total number of re- 
sponses by teachers and by school board mem- 
bers was .93 + .11 on behaviors expected of men 
teachers and .94 + .11 on behaviors expected of 
women teachers. In the various school districts, 
teachers and school boardmembers on the whole 
agreed in the way they viewed expectations regar- 
garding teachers (Table X) although the pattern 
of expectations varied somewhat from community 
to community. 

Also, substantial percentages of teachers and 
school board members agreed that people make 
a distinction between the behavior that is accept- 
able for a teacher and the behavior that is ac- 
ceptable for any other member of the community, 
especially in social-recreational, personal-fam- 
ily, and civic-political areas of living. Disagree- 
ments between teachers and school board mem- 
bers appeared to be limited to individual school 
communities instead of to the total number of 
teachers and school board members of the study. 
On the whole, Indexes of Acceptability computed 
for the total responses of teachers and school 
board members seemed to show that teachers and 
school board members interpreted acceptable 
and unacceptable behavior for teachersin like 
manner. 


SEC TION V 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this study was to test the hy- 
pothesis that teachers and members of boards of 
education agree on the behaviors they think the 
community expects of public school teachers.As- 
sumptions basic to the hypothesis were: 


1) Acommon, tangible feeling, attitude, or 
opinion exists in every community about what 
public school teachers should and should not do 
as members of the community in personal and 
family, social, economic, civic, and religious 
areas of living; anc 


2) Members of boards of education and teach- 
ers share similar vantage points to perceive what 
the community expects in the extra-school behav- 
ior of public school teachers. 


The subjects of the study were 591 high school 
teachers and 134 members of boards of education 
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from twenty-seven high school districts in Col- 
umbia, Dane, and Sauk Counties of south - cen - 
trai Wisconsin. The subjects of the study were 
described on the basis of their sex and marital 
status, age, teaching experience, occupations, 
district service and residence, membership in 
community organizations, number of children, 
major life-time residence, and highest grade in 
school completed. An analysis was made of the 
occupations and the race and nativity of the 
people living in the tri-county area. The popu- 
lation of the three counties was found to be quite 
similar in their ethnic composition, origin, and 
occupational groups. Each of the three types of 
legal high school districts in Wisconsin was 
represented in the study, namely, fifteen com- 
mon, nine union free high school, and three city 
school districts. 

Data on expectations regarding teachers were 
secured through an inventory constructed es - 
pecially for the study. The inventory consisted 
of a personal-data sheet and a questionaire in- 
cluding eighty-five statements on which teachers 
and school board members were asked to give 
their opinions relative to the acceptability or un- 
acceptability of certain teacher behaviors. Cal- 
culation of the Pearson product-moment coeffic- 
ient of correlation to estimate the reliability of 
the data obtained through a test-retest procedure 
was .78 + .15. 

Each high school teacher and school board 
member of the twenty-seven cooperating high 
school districts received aninventory from the 
district administrator. Through a closely inte- 
grated program of follow-up procedures, a 95.0 
per cent usable return was obtainedfrom school 
board members and a 93.3 percent return from 
the teachers. 

In analyzing the data, an Index of Acce pt- 
bility was computed on allbehaviors for all 
groups of teachers and school board members 
who returned the inventories. Criteria of agree- 
ment and disagreement were formulated to de- 
termine which behaviors represented intra - 
group agreement by the teachers and school 
board members. 

Conclusions based on an analysis and inter- 
pretation of the data are as follows: 


1. Teachers and school board members, 
when taken as separate entities, as total groups, 
seemed to be in general agreement with each 
other on the behaviors they thought the commun- 
ity expected of teachers. The hypothesis of the 
study appeared to be validated to a considerable 
extent. 


2. The area of religious life seemed to con- 
stitute the major area of inter-group agreement 
between the total number of teachers and school 
board members, the areas of economic and civic 





life to a lesser degree, and the areas of person- 
al-family and social-recreational life the least. 


3. Of the twenty-four behaviors showing the 
most extreme differences in Indexes of Accept - 
ability between the total number of teachers and 
school board members, proportionately fewer of 
them were found in civic and religious life, more 
of them in economic life and in personal-family 
life, and most of them in social and recreational 
life. 


4. While differences existed between school 
districts on expectations regarding teachers, it 
appeared that teachers and school board mem - 
bers interpreted behaviors similarly as accept - 
able or unacceptable teacher conduct in their re - 
spective communities. Except inacomparative- 
ly few districts, the tendency was for teachers 
and school board members to react negatively 
toward the behaviors in the areas of personal 
and family life, social and recreational life, and 
civic and political life. In the majority ofdis- 
tricts, the tendency was for teachers and school 
board members to react positively toward the be- 
haviors in the areas of economic and religious 
life. 


5. About four-fifths of the teachers and nearly 
three-fourths of the school board members 
thought people make a distinction between the be- 
havior that is acceptable for a teacher and the 
behavior that is acceptable for any other member 
of the community. Greater percentages of the 
subjects agreed that distinctions were made in 
social-recreational life, personal and family life, 
and civic-political life than in either economic or 
religious life. 


6. Behaviors characterizing the social role of 
men and women teachers were muchalike. Few 
large differences were noted in how the respond- 
ents thought people regarded behavior of the two 
sexes. The major evidence of a possible double 
standard of conduct was centered in personal and 
social life on behaviors as they pertained to eat- 
ing in taverns, drinking alcoholic beverages at 
home, smoking in public, playing cards for mon- 
ey, entertaining friends in own home with wine 
or liquor, and wearing clothing which is out of 
fashion. 


7. In individual school districts, the most fre- 
quent inter-group agreements between teachers 
and school board members were shown in con- 
nection with the most acceptabie and unaccept- 
able behaviors found in the study and were relat- 
ed to the areas of economic life and personal and 
family life. The most acceptable behaviors of 
the study on which there was the most frequent 
inter-group agreement pertained to securing full- 
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time work in the community for one’s spouse 
and continuing to teach after marriage; the most 
unacceptable behaviors, in the area of personal 
and family life, pertained to children’s address- 
ing teachers by their first names or nicknames, 
showing up late for appointments, dating a stu- 
dent of the twelfth grade, advising the neighbors 
on how to rear their children, and paying little 
attention to personal appearance. 


8. Some differences of opinion were found 
in every school district between the teachers 
and members of boards of education on the be- 
havior they thought the community expected of 
teachers. At least one-sixth of the faculties and 
no fewer of the boards of education showed in- 
tra-group disagreements on behaviors relating 
to the areas of personal and family life, social 
and recreational life, economic life, civic and 
political life, and religious life. 


A better understanding of the problems that 
teachers and people of the community face in 
their interaction with one another should result 
from further study of expectations regarding 
teachers. Agreements and disagreements in 
what teachers and school board members think 
the people expect of public school teachers 
should help to point out sources andareas of 
possible misunderstandings. Morale, satisfac- 
tion, instructional efficiency, and retention of 
experienced teachers stand to benefit from clos- 
er attention to teachercommunity relationships. 
The recruitment, education, and placement of 
new teachers, as well, need to be based on what 
can be learned about current status of the 
teacher in the community. 
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A REVIEW of the literature dealing with re- 
search in science education for the past twenty 
years divulged a definite dearth of information 
concerning the theory and practice of science 
instruction in denominational colleges in general 
and Lutheran colleges in particular. Practical- 
ly no research findings in regard to the physical 
science education of a selected group of persons 
like pre-theological students at Lutherancol- 
leges were discovered. This gap in the litera- 
ture, the investigator’s interest in science edu- 
cation, and his connection in a professional ca- 
pacity with Lutheran higher education constitut- 
ed some warrant for initiating a study of this 
type and carrying it to its culmination. Five 
years of experience in teaching physical science 
to pre-theological students and the writer’s in- 
clination towards physical science were respon- 
sible for delimiting this investigation to this 
area of science instruction. 

The larger purpose of this investigation was 
to discover and describe some solutions to two 
broad questions: (1) What was the nature 
of physical science instruction commonly im- 
parted to the pre-theological students at forty- 
five Lutheran colleges and universities in the 
United States and Canada preparing young men 
for seminary entrance ? and (2) What type of 
physical science program would Lutheran col- 
lege administrators, science instructors, anda 
Stratified random sample of Lutheran pastors 
consider desirable? More specifically, the ob- 
ject of this investigation was to secure informa- 
tion which would permit comparing prevail- 
ing practice and desired practice in regard 
to the emphasis accorded certain objectives and 
and topics of physical science instruction, the 


amount of physical science considered desirable, 





the kinds of courses offered, the professional 
preparation of the instructors, and certain 
unique features of science instruction at 
Lutheran colleges. The purpose of making 
these comparisons was to seek out areas of 
agreement or disagreement which would yield 
observations and inferences which could be 
translated into suggestions for further re- 
search and recommendations for theim- 
provement of science instruction. Another 
feature of this inquiry was to ascertain and 
describe the methods used by the science in- 
structors to organize the instructional materi- 
als, the kinds of teaching devices and proce- 
utilized in instruction, and the kinds of student 
activities occurring in connection with instruc- 
tion. 

This article briefly describes the proce- 
dures, findings, and conclusions related 
to that phase of the investigation concern- 
ing objectives of instruction. 


Procedures 


Thirty-six statements of objectives cover- 
ing a wide range of understandings, abilities, 
and attitudes in physical science education 
were submitted in identical form to the jury 
for rating. Many were culled from the liter- 
ature of science teaching, others were supplied 
from the experience of the investigator. All 
were recast into a form indicating that 
they were to be achieved in the student. 

The jury which rated objectives for de- 
sirability consisted of three groups of profes- 
sional persons in the Lutheran church. One 
group comprised 183 pastors selected bya 
randomization technique from the 13, 758 active 
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clergy connected with al) Lutheran churches in 
North America maintaining schools of this type. 
A second section included the entire population 
of science instructors teaching courses in the 
physical sciences which were commonly taken 
by pre-theological students at these forty-five 
institutions. One college administrator from 
each school (usually the dean of instruction) 
helped to make up the third division of this jury. 

Using a coded scale, the respondents indi- 
cated the degree of emphasis which should be 
accorded these objectives in the total physical 
science education of the pre-theological student. 
In the scale, 4 stood for very much em phasis, 
3 for considerable, 2 for some, and | for none. 
The means of these ratings are referred to as 
desired ratings. A summary of these is pre- 
sented in Table I. 

The 67 instructors of 23 physical science 
survey courses, 21 physics courses, 23 chem- 
istry courses, and ll other courses ( mainly 
astronomy and geology) registered the degree 
of emphasis which they purportedly gave to 
these objectives in practice. The scale they 
used was similar to that employed in recording 
desired emphasis except that it contained 
the additional response of 0, does not apply. 
The other four numbers carried the same con- 


notation assigned to them in the preceding 
paragraph. The ratings given inpractice re- 


ferred to as givenemphasis. These data 
are summarized in Table IL. 

One hundred forty-one Lutheran pastors (77 
percentofthe sample), 67 science teachers (77 
percent of the population), and 38 administrators 
(84 percent of the population) returned usable 
questionnaires. Usable questionnaires were de- 
fined as those completely filled out or those with 
only occasional items omitted. Instruments con- 
taining only fragments of information were not 
considered in these compilations. 


Findings 

Reference to the data in Table I reveals 
several pronounced patterns in the mean ratings 
accorded certain objectives. Some objectives 
received uniformly high ratings, others uniform- 
ly low, and some others medium ratings. For 
purposes of this investigation, objectives re- 
ceiving highest ratings were those which were 
accorded mean ratings of 3.00 or higher on a 
scale of | to 4; objectives receiving lowest rat- 
ings were those given ratings of 2.50 or lower; 
the middle category incluled objectives rated 
between 2.50 and 3. 00. The choice of these 
values accomplished two purposes: (1) approx- 
imately one third of the objectives for each 
group of raters found a place in the three cate- 
gories, and (2) the cut-off scores between the 
lower limits of the upper category and the 





upper limits of the lower category were large 
enough to yield a statistically significant differ- 
ence between them. 

A question arises whether the three groups 
of raters representa common point of view. 
The question was answered by applying the cus- 
tomary null hypothesis and testing it by using 
the Simple Analysis of Variance technique de - 
scribed by McNemar. ! (See all foctnotes at end 
of article.) The obtained F of 1.34 was small 
enough to indicate that any apparent differences 
were such as may be ascribed to chance. While 
the differences in the ratings accorded some ob- 
jectives were of sufficient size to indicate signif- 
icant differences when taken in isolation, the to- 
tal variance contributed by these differences was 
not great enough to upset the belief in the general 
pattern of agreement among groups. Upon this 
basis one may assert with considerable confi- 
dence that all three groups were agreed, as was 
indicated by the mean ratings accorded them, that 
certain objectives merited considerable emphasis, 
others medium emphasis, and still others little 


emphasis. 


Seven objectives each secured a highest rat- 
ing by all three groups of raters (see numbers 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 7, and 8 in Table I). An analysis of 
the objectives securing a high rating by all groups 
discloses that the respondents were agreed that 
physical science education for pre-theological stu 
dents should emphasize objectives dealing with 
general education outcomes. In this educ_.ional 
program stress and emphasis shouldbe placed up- 
on such goals and procedures as will develop in 
the student a habitual utilization of good thinking 
in problem solving, a broad general understand- 
ing of the physical sciences, some knowledge of 
the social and economic impact of science upon 
society, and the formation of desirable abilities, 
attitudes, and appreciations. These objectives 
are in substantial agreement with those found de- 
sirable for general education physical science by 
other investigators. 2 An analysis of those objec- 
tives receiving a high rating by only one or two 
groups would lead one to believe that, in addition 
to the emphasis desired for the objectives pr ev - 
iously mentioned, the administrators would like 
to see the students have a broader grasp of the 
social implications of science (see numbers 7,13, 
and 17 in Table I), that the science teachers would 
place greater emphasis upon a deeper understand- 
ing of the methods of science (see numbers 9, 16, 
and 19 in Table I), and that the pastors would 
have science instruction proceed from a Biblical 
background (see numbers 6, 10, and 12 in Table 
I). 

All three groups accorded medium ratings to 
five objectives (see nos. 20, 22, 23, 25 and 26 in Ta- 
ble I). A reasonable explanation of the respondents’ 
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TABLE I 


THE MEAN RATINGS (M) AND THE RANKS (R) WHICH ADMINISTRATORS, SCIENCE 
TEACHERS, AND PASTORS GAVE TO SOME OBJECTIVES OF PHYSICAL SCI#NCE 
EDUCATION FOR LUTHERAN PRE-THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 








Admin- Science Combined 
istrators Teachers | Pastors _ Mean 





Objectives M R M R M R Mc 





A feeling of reverence toward the Creator 
for ordering the universe so wisely and 
so well 

The habit of suspending judgment until all 
available evidence has been carefully 
weighed 

The habit of employing reflective thinking 
in the solution of problems 

The ideal of using care inthe making of 
public pronouncements about the results 
of scientific inquiry 

A broad understanding and general knowl- 
edge of the physical sciences 

An understanding of what the Bible says 
about the physical universe 

Knowledge of the effects of science upon 
the social and economic structure of so- 
ciety 

Ability to read intelligently and critically 
scientific information intended for the 
layman 

An understanding of the important laws and 
theories of the physical sciences 

An understanding of why the scientific 
method of inquiry cannot be applied to 
some areas of human experience 

A trained and disciplined mind capable of 
coping with difficult learning materials 
and knotty problems 

An understanding of the basic propositions 
of the various theories of origin of the 
universe 

Ability to make intelligent responses to the 
social and economic problems which cen- 
ter around the progress of science 

Enhanced enjoyment of life through a better 
understanding of the natural phenomena 

A desire to emulate the careful methods 
employed by reputable scientists in ar- 
riving at trustworthy conclusions 

An understanding of the meaning, methods 
and philosophy of science 

Appreciation of the cultural aspects of 
science 

Ability to appraise the role of science in 
society 

A thorough knowledge of the main facts and 
principles of the physical sciences 

Ability to apply the results of scientific in- 
quiry to the solution of some problems 
of daily living 

An understanding of the importance of con- 
serving our natural resources 
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T ABLE I (Continued) 





Admin- Science 
trators T Ss 
Objectives M R M R M 





Appreciation of the contributions of 
science to production of goods for 
better living 

A lasting interest inscience in general 
through the study of the physical 
sciences 

Knowledge of the historical background of 
a few great men of science and their dis 
coveries 

A desire to continue self-education in the 
sciences as they may prove of concern 

Ability to use a selected group of concepts 
to explain the major phenomena of the 
physical universe 

Competence in locating important sources 
of physical science information 

Acquaintance with the important sources of 
basic reference material in the field of 
the physical sciences 

Realization of the relationships between 

' the various fields of the physical sci- 
ences 

Knowledge of contemporary literature 
in the field of the physical sciences 

Skill in solving mathematical problems in- 
volving manipuiations in arthmetic and 
elementary algebra 

Comprehension of the principles involv- 
ed in the gadgets, appliances, and 
machines which are usedin modern 
living 

Ability to follow laboratory manual direc- 
tions and use the experimentai data in 
the solution of science problems 

Competence in the manipulation of labora- 
tory equipment 

Ability to devise an appropriate laboratory 
experiment and use the results in solv- 
ing science prolems 

Preparation for more advanced courses in 
the physical sciences 
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TABLE I 


MEAN RATINGS (M) AND RANKINGS (R) SHOWING THE RELATIVE DEGREE OF 
EMPHASIS ACCORDED CERTAIN OBJECTIVES OF INSTRUCTION IN THE 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES AT LUTHERAN COLLEGES 








Objectives 





An understanding of the important laws 
and theories of the physical sciences 

A thorough knowledge of the main facts 
and theprinciples of the physical sci- 
ences 

A broad understanding and general knowl- 
edge of the physical sciences 

The habit of suspending judgment until all 
available evidence has been careful- 
ly weighed 

The habit of employing reflective thinking 
in the solution of problems 

A feeling of reverence towards the Creator 
for ordering the universe so wisely and 
so well 

Enhanced enjoyment of life through a 
better understanding of natural phenom- 
ena 

Ability to read intelligently and critically 
scientific information intended for the 
layman 

An understanding of the meaning, methods, 
and philosophy of science 

A lasting interest in science in general 
through a study of the physical sciences 

Appreciation of the cultural aspects 
of science 

A desire to continue self-education in the 
sciences as they may prove of concern 

Skill in solving mathematical problems in- 
volving manipulations in arithmetic and 
elementary algebra 

Appreciation of the contributions of 
science to the production of goods 
for better living 

Realization of the relationships between 
the various fields of the physical sci- 
ences 

A trained and disciplined mind capable of 
coping with difficult learning materials 
and knotting problems 

Ability to use a selected group of concepts 
to explain the major phenomena of the 
physical universe 

Ability to follow laboratory manual direc- 
tions and use the experimental data in 
the solution of science problems 

Ability to apply the results of scientific in- 
quiry to the solution of some problems 
to daily living 
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TABLE II (Continued) 





Chemistry Physics Survey 


All 





Objectives M R M R M R 


Mc 


Re 





A desire to emulate the careful methods 
employed by reputable scientists in ar- 
riving at trustworthy conclusions 

The ideal of using care in the making of 
public pronouncements about the results 
of scientific inquiry 

Competence in the manipulation of labora- 
tory equipment 

Knowledge of the effects of science upon 
the social and economic structure of so- 
ciety 

Ability to appraise the role of science in 
society 


Comprehension of the principles involved 
in the gadgets, appliances and machines 
which are used in modern living 

Knowledge of the historical background of 
a few great men of science and their 
discoveries 

Competence in locating important sources 
of physical science information 

Preparation for more advanced courses 
in the physical sciences 

An understanding of the importance of con- 
serving our natural resources 

An understanding of the basic propositions 
of various theories of origin of the uni- 
verse 

An understanding of why the scientific 
method of inquiry cannot be applied 
to some areas of human experience 

Ability to make intelligent responses to 
the social and economic problems 
which center around the progress of 
science 

An understanding of what the Bible sa ys 
about the physical universe 

Ability to devise and appropriate labora- 
tory experiment and use the exper- 
imental data in the solution of science 
problems .22 28 .29 27 

Acquaintance with important sources of 
basic reference material in the field 
of the physical sciences .00 33 .9 31 

Knowledge of contemporary literature in 
the field of the physical sciences .91 34 .82 34 





This columnincludes data from six courses in geology and four in astronomy. 
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medium rating would seem to indicate that some to for those objectives where significant differ- 
considerable emphasis should be accorded these ob- ences were found is submitted in Tables III, 
jectives in the instructional programs. These five IV, and V. While these last three tables 
objectives receiving medium ratings deal with two present no new information, it was found 
abilities and three attitudes. As they are stated, most convenient to present the comparisons 
they embrace an intensification of abilities alluded in this manner. 
to in objectives receiving highest ratings and spell Inspection of the data in Table I 
out several attitudes not expressly stated in those for the twenty-three chemistry courses 
already discussed. The goals sought by these ob- studied shows that thirteen objectives were 
jectives cut across subject-matter lines and are given less emphasis in practice than consid- 
general education in nature. ered desirable for the physical science edu- 
All respondents gave low ratings cation of Lutheran pre-theological students. 
to seven objectives (See Nos. 30, 31, 32, 33, None of the thirteen was concerned with the 
34, 35, and 36 in Table I). The evidence ac- mastery of content material in traditional! 
cruing from statistical treatment of the ratings chemistry courses. All thirteen had to do 
given these objectives permits one to assert with what are commonly called general edu- 
with considerable confidence that all three cation goals in science. This finding is not 
groups were agreed that the purpose of physi- to be interpreted as though no attention what- 
cal science instruction should not be to pre- ever was given to the pursuit of these goals 
pare pre-theological students for more ad- (See, for example, Nos. 3, 7, 9, and 11, in 
vanced courses in the physical sciences. Fur- Table Il). 
thermore, they agreed that the stress in such A second look at Table II reveals 
courses should not be upon a strictly quantita- that five objectives received a greater de- 
tive treatment of textual materials nor upon gree of emphasis than was considered desir- 
the acquisition of laboratory skills. able for the pre-theological students. These 
Comparison of the data in Table II with five objectives stressed understandings, 
those in Table I shows that eleven objectives abilities, and skills essential to the mastery 
were given a desired rating of 3.00 or higher of subject matter in chemistry. 
but that in practice only three objectives were The point in questionis not whether 
emphasized to that extent. Nine objectives were certain objectives should have been empha- 
given a desired rating of 2.50 or lower whereas sized to the extent they were in traditional 
in practice eighteen objectives were given a low chemistry courses but whether the emphasis 
emphasis. Although there were some excep- given was in accord with that considered de- 
tions, generally objectives were not stressed to sirable for such non-science majors as pre- 
a degree considered desirable. A Distribution- theological students. The data in Table III 
Free type of test, the median test, was em- appear to indicate that such was not the case 
ployed to test this hypothesis.3 The results in- in regard to eighteen of the thirty-six objec~ 
dicated that the probabilities of divergences as tives submitted for rating in this investi- 
large as those found between desired and given gation. Generally, those objectives stress- 
ratings arising by chance are very small, --in ing broad educational outcomes were empha- 
this case from ten to sixty times per thousand. sized less and those emphasizing s ubject- 
A more specific comparison was also matter achievements were stressed more 
made; the mean rating considered desirable for than was considered desirable for the situa- 
each objective by all respondents was compared tion under consideration. 
with the emphasis given that objective in chem- A summary of the comparisons be- 
istry, physics, and survey courses. The dif- tween desired and given emphasis for the 
ferences between the combined desired empha- twenty-one physics courses studied is found 
sis (from Table I) and the mean rating given in Table IV. Fourteen objectives were 
(from Table Il) was computed. The objectives stressed less than considered desirable. Ali 
were now arranged in rank order of differences fourteen dealt with educational outcomes not 
both in an ascending and descending scale for directly concerned withthe learning of s ub- 
the three types of courses. Those receiving ject matter in traditional physics courses. 
less emphasis than considered desirable were Six objectives were emphasized more 
placed at the top and those receiving strongly than considered necessary for pre- 
more emphasis at the bottom of the column. theological students. These six objectives 
Beginning at the point of zero or little differ - sought the attainment of knowledge and skills 
ences in each column, the t-test was applied needed to masterthe content of traditional 
to each succeeding greater difference.4 A de- physics courses. The research evidence 
viate of approximately . 40 points was found to seems to indicate that in these courses twen- 
be statistically significant at the one per cent ty objectives were given an emphasis 
level for a «ne-tailed test. The information in practice at variance with that rated desir- 
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TABLE I 
A COMPARISON OF THE MEAN EMPHASIS GIVEN CERTAIN OBJECTIVES IN TWENTY-THREE 
CHEMISTRY COURSES WITH THE MEAN EMPHASIS CONSIDERED DESIRABLE FOR THE 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE EDUCATION OF LUTHERAN PRE-THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 
Emphasis Emphasis Differ- 
No, Objectives given desired ence 
1. An understanding of what the Bible says about the 
physical universe 1.55 3.30 1.75 
2. An understanding of the basic propositions of various 
theories of origin of the universe 1. 44 2. 98 1.54 
3. A feeling of reverence towards the Creator for order- 
ing the universe so wisely and so well 2.70 3. 65 . 95 
4. Ability to make intelligent resp onses to the social 
and economic problems which center around the 
progress of science 2.14 2. 96 .82 
5. Knowledge of the effects of science upon the social 
and economic structure of society 2.40 3.17 .77 
6. An understanding of why the scientific method of in- 
quiry cannot be applied to some areas of human 
experience 2.26 3. 00 .74 
7. The ideal of using care in making of public pronounce- 
ments about the results of scientific inquiry 2.73 3.34 . 61 
8. Ability to appraise the role of science in society 2.28 2.83 . 55 
9. The habit of suspending judgment until all available 
evidence has been carefully weighed 3. 04 3.58 . 55 
10. An understanding of the importance of conserving our 
natural resources 2.18 2.71 . 53 
11. The habit of employing reflective thinking in the solu- 
tion of problems 2.95 3. 43 . 48 
12. Acquaintance with the important sources of basic re- 
ference material in the field of the physical sci- 
ences 2.00 2.48 . 48 
13. Ability to read intelligently and critically scientific in- 
formation intended for the layman 2. 64 3.12 . 48 
14. Ability to devise an appropriate laboratory experiment ie 
and use the results in solving science problems 2.22 1.81 .41 
15. Skill in solving mathematical problems involving ma- e 
nipulations in arithmetic and elementary algebra 2. 86 2.18 . 68 
16. Ability to follow laboratory manual directions and use 
the experimental data in the solution of science problems 2.71 1.99 .72* 
17. An understanding of the important laws and theories of " 
the physical sciences 3.77 3.01 . 76 
18. Preparation for more advanced courses in the physical " 
sciences 2.52 1. 67 . 85 
° In chemistry courses these objectives were given a greater degree of emphasis than the degree of 
emphasis rated as desirable by the jury of administrators, science teachers, and pastors. 
Note: The differences given in the table were found to be statistically significant at a P=. 01 level or less 


for a one-tailed test. 
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TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF THE MEAN EMPHASIS GIVEN CERTAIN OBJECTIVES IN TWENTY-ONE 
PHYSICS COURSES WITH THE MEAN EMPHASIS CONSIDERED DESIRABLE FOR THE 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE EDUCATION OF LUTHERAN PRE-THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 





Emphasis Emphasis Differ- 
Objectives given desired ence 





An understanding of what the Bible says about the 
physical universe 

An understanding of the basic propositions of various 
theories of origin of the universe 

Ability to make intelligent responses to the social and 
economic problems which center around the 
progress of science 

An understanding of why the scientific method of 
inquiry cannot be applied to some areas of human 
experience 

A feeling of reverence towards the Creator for order- 
ing the universe so wisely and so well 

The habit of suspending judgment until all available 
evidence has been carefully weighed 

The ideal of using care in the making of public pro- 
nouncements about the results of scientific inquiry 

An understanding of the importance of conserving our 
natural resources 

Knowledge of the effects of science upon the social 
and economic structure of society 

The habit of employing reflective thinking in the so- 
lution of problems 

Acquaintance with the important sources of basic ref- 
erence material in the field of physical sciences 

Ability to appraise the role of science in society 

Ability to apply the results of scientific inquiry to 
the solution of some problems of daily living 

Knowledge of the historical background of a few 
great men of science and their discoveries 

Ability to devise an appropriate laboratory exper i- 
ment and use the results in solving science prob- 
lems 

Comprehension of the principles involved in gadgets, 
and machines which are used in modern living 

Preparation for more advanced courses in the phys- 
ical sciences 

Skill in solving mathematical problems involving ma~ 
nipulations in arithmetic and elementary algebra 

Ability to follow laboratory manual directions and use 
the experimental data in the solution of science 
problems 

Competence in the manipulation of laboratory equip- 
ment 





In physics courses these objectives were given a greater degree of emphasis than the degree of em- 
phasis rated as desirable by the jury of administrators, science teachers, and pastors. 

: The probability that the respective means drawn from two samples of the same population would ex- 
hibit by chance a divergence in one direction as large as given in the table is one in a hundred or less. 
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TABLE V 


A COMPARISON OF THE MEAN EMPHASIS GIVEN CERTAIN OBJECTIVES IN TWENTY-THREE 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE SURVEY COURSES WITH THE MEAN EMPHASIS CONSIDERED DESIRABLE 
FOR THE PHYSICAL SCIENCE EDUCATION OF LUTHERAN PRE-THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 








Emphasis Emphasis Differ- 


aon given desired ence 





An understanding of what the Bible says about the 
physical universe 

An understanding of why the scientific method of in- 
quiry cannot be applied to some areas of human 
experience 

Knowledge of the effects of science upon the social 
and economic structure of society 

A trained and disciplined mind capable of coping with 
difficult learning materials and knotty problems 

The hahit of suspending judgment until all available 
evidence has been carefully weighed 

Ability to make intelligent responses to the social 
and economic problems which center around the 
progress of science 

The ideal of using care in the making of public pro- 
nouncements about the results of scientific inquiry 

An understanding of the basic propositions of various 
theories of origin of the universe 

The habit of employing reflective thinking in the 
solution of problems 

Knowledge of contemporary literature in the field of 
the physical sciences 





: The assertion may be made with a high degree of probability, P=.99 or greater, that the differences 
given in this table are real differences in one direction. 





able by the respondents. The observations made 
in connection with the emphasis given certain 
types of objectives in chemistry courses applies 
with equal validity to the physics courses cover- 
ed by this investigation. 

Table V presents the comparisons 
between the emphasis desired and the emphasis 
given certain objectives in twenty-three physical 
science survey courses. Reference to the data 
shows that no objectives received a significantly 
greater emphasis in these courses than was con- 
sidered desirable. Ten objectives received less 
emphasis than was thought desirable. All ten 
were not concerned with subject-maiter mastery 
but with the realization of goals which extend 
classroom learning into the realms of practice 
and everyday living. 

Comparing the mean ratings in Table V 
with those found in Tables II and IV indicates 
that the number of objectives in survey courses 
with significant differences between desired and 
given emphasis was less thaninthe case of 
chemistry and physics courses. Also, the 
range of disparity between desired and given 
emphasis in the case of survey courses was 
much less than in the case of chemistry and 
physics courses. Evidently, the emphasis 
given certain selected objectives of science in- 
struction in general physical science courses 


was more nearly in accord with that considered 
desirable for pre-theological students than was 
found to be the case in several types of tradi- 
tional courses in physical science. 


Conclusions 


A careful review of the research evidence 
pertaining to objectives discloses that objectives 
having broad educational significance generally 
were given less emphasis in the seventy-eight 
science courses studied than was considered 
desirable although college administrators, 
science teachers, anda sample of Lutheran 
pastors had agreed that objectives of this type 
were to receive high priority in any program of 
science instruction designed for Lutheran pre- 
theological students. On the other hand, some 
objectives, especially those looking towards the 
mastery of technical subject matter, were given 
more emphasis in most of the science courses 
considered than was thought necessary for pre- 
theological students. 

Objectives stressing habitual utilization 
of good thinking in problem solving, a broad 
general understanding of the physical sciences, 
some knowledge of the social and economic im- 
pact of science upon society, some under- 
standing of how scientists operate to solve prob- 
lems, and the formation of desirable abilities, 
attitudes, and appreciations were con- 
sidered generally highly desirable. In prac- 
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tice objectives of this type were not emphasized 
to an extent considered desirable. While all 
courses fell short in the degree of emphasis ac- 
corded objectives of general education value, 
this lack was particularly noticeable in the 
traditional chemistry and physics courses 
and evidenced also to some degree in the physi- 
cal science survey courses. In chemistry and 
physics courses some objectives relative to 
subject matter of technical involvement, were, 
on the other hand, stressed more than consid- 
ered desirable. This did not occur in survey 
courses, 

The reader is cautioned against infer- 
ing that the stated purposes of these seven- 
ty-eight courses were not achieved or that the 
instruction in these courses, particularly the 
chemistry and physics courses, was of an in- 
ferior quality because certain objectives were 
stressed more and others less than was consid- 
ered desirable. No evidence is at hand to sup- 
port this contention. By design, the discussion 
in this brief article was limited to those objec- 
tives which, if translated into action, would 
lend a new direction to science teaching for 
pre-theological students. Therefore, only 
passing notice could be taken of the many 
objectives which in practice did receive an em- 
phasis commensurate with that thought desir- 
able. To verify this point, the reader is asked 
to compare the emphasis given certain objec- 
tives in practice as recorded in Table II 
with that considered desirable as listed in 
Table I. This comparison would include all ob- 
jectives not given in Tables Il, IV, and V. For 
chemistry courses this would involve the objec- 
tives in Table M which are numbered 2, 3, 7,9, 
10, ll, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 25, 26, 27, 
and 36; for physicscourses Nos. 5, 8, 9, Ll, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 29, and 
30 in Table I; for physical science sur- 
vey courses those twenty-six objectives not in- 
cluded in Table V. 

What the research evidence did indicate 
was that all courses fell short in the degree of 
emphasis accorded objectives of general educa- 
tion value. This was particularly true of the 
chemistry and physics courses considered 
in this investigation. In these courses instruc- 
tional procedures did not emphasize sufficiently 
for pre-theological students the broad edu- 
cational outcomes reaching beyond the mastery 
of conventional subject matter, both in terms of 
the number of objectives considered and the de- 
gree of emphasis given them. While this lack 
was evident also to some extent in the survey 
courses, the evidence is quite plain that, as far 
as this study was concerned, in these courses 
certain selected objectives were emphasized to 


a ome more nearly approaching that consid- 
ered desirable by respondent:. 
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A careful study of the data as summarized 
in Tables I, 0, Il, IV, and V reveals that col- 
lege administrators, science teachers, and a 
selected sample of Lutheran pastors were 
in general agreement as to what the objectives 
of physical science education for pre-theolog- 
ical students at Lutheran colleges should 
be like. True, variations of emphasis, were 
expressed with the science teachers leaning t o- 
wards athorough understanding of the 
main theories and laws of science, the adminis- 
trators dwelling upon the social implications of 
science, and the pastors urging for a closer in- 
tegration of science with Biblical statements. 
By and large, however, the agreement was 
greater than the variation. Collation of the as- 
sembled evidence would lead one to conclude that 
physical science education for Lutheran pre-theo- 
logical students should strive preeminently for 
general education goals in science. Courses de- 
vised for such students should foster broad un- 
derstandings of the physical world, some knowl- 
edge and understanding of the social and 
economic impact of science upon society, and 
some ability to employ good thinking and to in- 
terpret the world around him. These courses 
should inculcate in the student a num ber of de- 





sirable attitudes and appreciations. A feeling of 
reverence towards the Creator was one attitude 

rated high by all respondents. Pastors wanted 

more attention given to cosmological consider- 

ations than had hitherto been the case. 
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